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Drill—Drill—and More Drill 


to be found in 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
PROBLEMS 
in ALGEBRA 


by HERBERT L. SACKETT 


Principal of Olean High School 
Olean, New York 


AND 


MARY FITZGERALD 


Head of the Elementary Algebra Department 
Olean High School 


This book consists of a series of carefully chosen problems de- 
signed both to supplement the drill exercises of the basal text- 
book and to furnish the outline for systematic reviews when the 


work of the more formal text has been completed. 


In addition to classified supplementary and drill problems a re- 
print of the Syllabus in Elementary Algebra as set by the De- 
partment of Education of New York State and specimen exami- 
nations from the Regents Department of New York and of the 


College Entranee Board are included. 


110 Pages Price, $0.68 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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THE BOSTON MEETING OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE 


Asiwe from the presence of Mrs, Lind- 
bergh, a social and personal event which 
of course attracted widespread attention, 
the two topics which emerged most clearly 
at the Boston meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence had to do with the 
ancient controversy over ‘‘nature and nur- 
ture’’ and the problem of the American 
publie high school, especially in relation to 
higher education. 


New Licut oN INTELLIGENCE MEASURE- 
MENT? 

It was the material in the yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion that was responsible for the renewed 
discussion over the influence of environ- 
ment on intelligence. Chicago and Stan- 
ford studies agreed in showing that ‘‘the 
intelligence quotient is affected by environ- 
ment,’’ to use Professor Judd’s comment. 
The study by the Chicago group, headed 
by Professor Frank N. Freeman, contained 
the following apparently unequivocal find- 


ing: 


A group of children were tested before place- 
ment and then retested after several years of 
residence in a foster home. A comparison of their 
ratings on the two tests gave evidence of a signifi- 
cant improvement in intelligence (as measured by 
intelligence test scores). A study of certain sub- 
groups showed that the children in the better 
foster homes gained considerably more than did 
those in the poorer homes. Furthermore, the chil- 
dren who were tested and adopted at an early age 
gained more than those adopted at a later age. 
These facts appear to indicate that an improve- 


ment in environment produces a gain in intelli- 
gence. 


Even more striking and definite were 
the findings of the Stanford study. Miss 
Burks’ summary was as follows: 

1, Home environment contributes about 17 per 
cent. of the variance in I. Q.: parental intelligence 
alone accounts for about 33 per cent. 

2. The total contribution of heredity (i.e., of 
innate and heritable factors) is probably not far 
from 75 or 80 per cent. 

3. Measurable environment one standard devia- 
tion above or below the mean of the population 
does not shift the I. Q. by more than 6 to 9 
points above or below the value it would have 
had under normal environmental conditions. In 
other words, nearly 70 per cent. of school children 
have an actual I. Q. within 6 to 9 points of that 
represented by their innate intelligence. 

4. The maximal contribution of the best home 
environment to intelligence is apparently about 20 
I. Q. points, or less, and almost surely lies be- 
tween 10 and 30 points. Conversely, the least 
cultured, least stimulating kind of American home 
environment may depress the I. Q. as much as 20 
I. Q. points. But situations as extreme as either 
of these probably occur only once or twice in a 
thousand times in American communities. 


Obviously findings of this sort would 
attract considerable attention. Both the 
Saturday evening and Tuesday evening 
meetings of the National Society were 
crowded to hear the presentation of the 
material in the yearbook, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Tuesday meeting was held 
out in Cambridge at the same hour that 
a main session of the Department of Super- 
intendence was going on at Mechanies Hall 
in Boston. Interest in intelligence testing 
and other matters of measurement were also 
indicated in the well-attended meetings of 
the Educational Research Association, 
which had an unusually good program. 
Apparently leaders in the measurement 
movement did not feel that any funda- 
mental damage had been done to their work 
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by the Chicago and Stanford studies, for 
a few days after Dr. William C. Bagley, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, had 
been showing his unconcealed delight at the 
new ammunition afforded the environmen- 
talists as opposed to the ‘‘hereditarians,”’ 
Professor E. L. Thorndike was summariz- 
ing recent achievements in measurements 
and pronouncing the judgment that ‘‘the 
testing program seems to be in a very 
healthy condition.’’ 


Tue Hien ScHoot AND COLLEGE 


President Gwinn had planned a large 
part of his program around the public high 
school. The opening main session of the 
Department on Monday morning was de- 
voted to secondary education, and it was 
at this meeting that President Lowell, of 
Harvard University, became the center of 
a lively controversy. Scheduled to speak 
on the high school as preparation for col- 
lege, President Lowell gave prominence at 
the outset to certain financial figures in- 
tended to show that the percentage of in- 
crease in per capita costs of salaries had 
been larger in ‘the case of public school 
teachers in Massachusetts than in the case 
of the Harvard faculty... While he con- 
ceded that most of the increase in cost 
was due to changed purchasing power, he 
asserted that this would by no means ac- 
count for all of it, and he hazarded the pre- 
diction that as the past few years had wit- 
nessed the rapid expansion of public secon- 
dary education, the next few years might 
witness efforts to economize in it. 

Although there was no immediate official 
comment on President Lowell’s paper, it 
was evident that most of those present re- 
garded the Harvard president’s words as 
constituting an attack upon public educa- 
tion, especially the publie high school, and 
their attitude was reflected in a lengthy 
press statement by Superintendent F. D. 

1 For President Lowell’s eddress, see ScHooL 
AND Society for March 3. 
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Boynton, of Ithaca, long known for his 
criticism of the colleges at Department of 
Superintendence meetings, and in the reso- 
lutions adopted on the final day.? 

The high school was considered from 
every possible point of view at the Boston 
meeting, both in the main sessions of the 
department and in the group and allied 
meetings. Others besides President Lowell 
who spoke at the Monday morning session 
were Governor Fuller, of Massachusetts, 
who summed up the desiderata in a school 
graduate as seen from the point of view 
of a business man; Mrs. A. H. Reeve, pres- 
ident of the National Congress of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and Superintendent 
Jeremiah Burke, of the Boston schools. 
Governor Fuller made it clear that he was 
not so much concerned with technical prep- 
aration for business as with other elements, 
‘*Business ean hardly expect a boy in his 
’teens to be a finished product,’’ he said. 
Business, like every other profession, did, 
however, hope that somehow schools would 
help youth to understand that ‘‘no keenness 
of wit, no shrewdness of bargaining, no 
plausibility of reasoning, in short, that no 
trickiness of mind of whatever sort can for 
a single moment overcome, or offset, a fun- 
damental weakness of moral fiber.’’ Abil- 
ity to make decisions, respect for work, 
‘*square dealing’’ were the other points em- 
phasized in the Governor’s prepared paper. 
Mrs. Reeve, speaking of the high school in 
relation to the home, said the school should 
supply three kinds of training—personal, 
social and commercial. 

Nearly all the thirteen group meetings 
of Monday afternoon dealt directly with 
some problem of secondary education. In 
Group I, which had as its theme ‘‘The 
Program of Education for American 
Adolescent Youth,’’ Assistant (Commis- 
sioner George M. Wiley, of New York State, 
emphasized social and civic needs as upper 


2See page 286 of this issue. 
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most in the high school program. In an- 
other group J. B. Edmonson, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, put forth a plea for a 
cooperative working out of college entrance 
requirements by the school and the college 
together. He said: 

The time has now come when neither the sec- 
ondary school nor the college can afford to attempt 
to dictate college entrance requirements. 

In recent years every proposed change in en- 
trance-requirements of the University of Michigan 
has been discussed with representatives of the 
secondary schools before its submission for final 
adoption. I am glad to state that there is no 
disposition on the part of the high school prin- 
cipals of Michigan to demand that the university 
admit every high school graduate. The principals 
are quite willing that the university shall set up 
reasonable requirements in terms of scholarship, 
habits of study and qualities of character. In turn, 
there is no disposition on the part of the university 
authorities to be unreasonable in the demands on 
high schools. There should be less quarrelling be- 
tween the leaders in the secondary and those from 
the higher units of our educational system, and 
more effective cooperation to the end that the in- 
terests of both units be better served. 


Proceeding on the theory that the secon- 
dary school should be organized to meet the 
needs of the majority of its pupils, L. 
Thomas Hopkins, of the University of Colo- 
rado, argued that ‘‘schools which are oper- 
ated at public expense are responsible for 
the development of all the pupils to the 
limit of their abilities rather than the few 
who are academically minded to the neglect 
of the others.’’ He advocated retention 
of certain academic subjects, but radical 
changes in their content; addition of more 
non-academic subjects to meet differing 
needs; the introduction of more extra-cur- 
ricular activities of the ‘‘semi-intellectual 
rather than the athletic type’’; employment 
of more professionally-trained high-school 
teachers who will be open-minded on the 
high-school situation ; and securing a ‘‘new 
attitude toward the problem of secondary 
education on the part of officials of higher 
institutions. ’’ 
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ACTIVITIES AND ‘‘ PASsIVITIES’’ 


A constructive policy for stimulating, 
guiding, ‘‘and, if necessary limiting’’ pupil 
participation was recommended by Super- 
intendent O. C. Gallagher, of Brookline, 
Mass. ‘‘Let’s break down the line between 
student activities and ‘passivities’,’’ he 
said. Better supervision and training for 
senior high-school teachers were urged in 
several of the groups. ‘‘ What the best and 
wisest high-school principal wants for the 
improvement of his teachers, that all of us 
should seek for the professional growth of 
all high-school teachers,’’ said Professor 
Philip W. L. Cox, of New York University. 
Professor Cox reported the points on which 
most of those consulted agreed in answer to 
the single question: ‘‘What educational 
courses, both prior to service and during 
service, would be most helpful in preparing 
teachers for service in progressive pioneer- 
ing high schools?’’ These were: A reason- 
able background of scholarship and special 
methods courses; philosophy and trends 
and techniques in curriculum adjustment ; 
understanding of the nature of the school 
itself and its relation to the community; 
understanding of children and their under- 
takings; practice in student activities; 
practical courses in measurement; courses 
in cooperative supervision. 

The combining of small relatively in- 
effective schools to make a more compre- 
hensive secondary-school unit was sug- 
gested by James N. Rule, deputy superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Pennsyl- 
vania, as a means of securing a better cur- 
riculum for the small high school. ‘‘ Equal- 
ity of educational opportunity for the rural 
boy and girl will come only when there has 
been a general reorganization of rural-school 
facilities in terms of a larger unit.’’ Pro- 
fessor John Rufi, of the Michigan State 
College, was similarly concerned about the 
small high school; he felt that the influ- 
ence of college-entrance requirements, bad 
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enough in the large high school, has been 
‘*positively pernicious’’ in the small high 
school, and he asked for ‘‘complete auton- 
omy of the high school.’’ ‘‘The battle of 
the specialists’? was the phrase Professor 
Bancroft Beatley, of Harvard University, 
used to characterize the current situation 
in high schools, where ‘‘both principal and 
specialist have distorted views of secondary 
education,’’ and where it appears that ‘‘it 
is the specialist’s work to take the child 
apart and the principal’s to put him to- 
gether again’’; while Edith Everett, of the 
White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia, 
described the place of the visiting teacher in 
the modern high school as the worker who 
supplemented the rest of the school pro- 
gram by helping boys and girls ‘‘to grow 
up emotionally, so that they may develop 
the well-integrated personality which alone 
can equip them to ‘carry on’ in this rap- 
idly changing civilization.’’ Prophecy that 
the next twenty years would see a develop- 
ment of the junior college on much the same 
seale as junior high school was made by 
William F. Ewing, assistant superintendent 
of schools of Oakland, California. Mr. 
Ewing outlined the strategie possibilities of 
the four-year junior college embracing 
grades 11, 12, 13 and 14. 


A New DEPARTMENT 


It was at the Boston meeting that the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals finally became consolidated with 
the Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Associa- 
tion, under the latter name. Secretary J. 
W. Crabtree welcomed the new department 
into the larger association, pointing out 
that this was one more important indication 
of the recognition in America of education 
as a field in which workers could claim an 
‘all-inclusive membership.’’ One of the 
main sessions, that of Tuesday evening, was 
a combined session of the Department of 


Superintendence and the National Associa. 
tion (Department) of Secondary School 
Principals. At this session, Francis |. 
Bacon, president of principals’ organiza- 
tion, led off the discussion of supervision 
in the high school. Mr. Bacon was critica] 
of certain high-school procedures. The art 
and science of supervision had never re- 
ceived adequate attention in high schools, 
he said, particularly because in the past 
school boards have been satisfied to take 
college graduates without the necessary 
professional training. ‘‘The lack of pro- 
fessionally trained teachers and principals, 
the inheritance of formal and traditional 
subject matter, the dominance of the highly 
specialized requirements of the higher 
schools, and the huge enrolments resulting 
in heavy costs are some of the most impor- 
tant factors which have hindered the de- 
velopment of supervision in the secondary 
school.’’ 

Flexible courses of study were urged by 
Miss Cornelia Adair, together with ‘‘in- 
spirational leadership’’ for teachers instead 
of superimposed ideas, while Professor 
Charles H. Judd, of the University of 
Chicago, stressed the necessity for scientific 
study of high-school supervision, to the end 
that the public and the high school staff 
could begin to make the same valuable use 
of scientific method that has already been 
utilized in the elementary school. 

It was at this session that Superintendent 
William McAndrew, of Chicago, spoke. 
He received a tremendous ovation when he 
arose. Discussing the relation of the high 
school to the superintendent of schools, Dr. 
McAndrew took oceasion to assail political, 
personal and all other influences that inter- 
fered with the superintendent’s supervi- 
sion of the high school. He intimated that 
the high school needed such direction and 
supervision rather more than other parts 
of the public-school system, and he de- 
nounced principals and teachers in high 
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schools who resented the classroom super- 
vision which was needed to make their 
work efficient. ‘‘Being a superintendent 
of schools is the most hazardous of all 
occupations, ’’ Dr. McAndrew said, remind- 
ing his fellow superintendents of a long 
line of casualties, from Van Sickle at Bal- 
timore many years ago to Finegan, West 
and Engleman of more recent time, all, 
he said, sacrifices in the line of duty by 
men who refused to yield to political 


pressure. 


Tue PROFESSION OF EpUCATIONAL AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Emphasis on professional preparation for 
the work of city school supervision was the 
chief theme of the Wednesday morning 
meeting. Dr. E. C. Hartwell, superinten- 
dent of schools of Buffalo, stressed the 
point, however, that ‘‘boards of education 
are fundamental to democracy in school 
administration,’’ and professional service 
will sueceed only to the extent that the 
public and the board are educated up to 
knowing what to expect. That the state it- 
self has a responsibility for the training of 
superintendents in service was the conten- 
tion of Dr. A. B. Meredith, commissioner 
of education for Connecticut, whose address 
will be printed in ScHoon anv Socrery. 

That the time has arrived when superin- 
tendents of schools must set up standards 
for entrance to their profession, exactly as 
doctors and other professional men have 
was the contention of Professor 
George D. Strayer, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He described the 
necessary combination of university courses 
and field work experience that had proved 
to be practicable as training requirements. 

An attempt was made at this session to 
define the proper relation between the 
school board and the superintendent of 
schools. On motion of Superintendent 
Hartwell, who explained that he had the 


done, 
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cooperation of Superintendents Scott of 
Springfield, Cody of Detroit, Stetson of 
Dayton, and Studebaker of Des Moines, the 
department unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing statement of principles: 


We believe: 

That the functions of the board of education 
should be legislative and judicial, which functions 
we understand to include the selection of a super- 
intendent and the approval or disapproval of 
policies and expenditures; 

That the superintendent of schools should be the 
chief executive officer of the board of education, 
that he should be elected for a term of years, and 
that he should sit as a non-voting member with 
the right of discussion in all board and committee 
meetings ; 

That all associate and assistant superintendents, 
supervisors, directors, principals, teachers and 
those directly charged with business affairs, should 
be directly responsible to the superintendent and 
appointed by the board of education only upon his 
recommendation ; 

That the adoption of text-books, the approval of 
courses of study, school sites and architectural 
plans, and the selection of school equipment should 
be made by the board of education only upon 
recommendation of the superintendent; 

That the superintendent should be held responsi- 
ble for the preparation and presentation of the 
annual budget, building program and salary 
schedule; that he should have exclusive control of 
all transfers and assignments of teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and other employees, as well as 
for the transfer, promotion and classification of 
pupils ; 

And that the aforesaid definitions of powers and 
duties should be provided for by statute. 


Rurat EpucatTion 


Rural education received somewhat more 
than usual attention at the Boston meeting. 
Governor Adam MeMullen, of Nebraska, 
aroused the Monday evening meeting with 
the statement that until agriculture and 
farm life were established on a better eco- 
nomic basis equal educational opportunities 
for country children would remain impos- 
sible. Another speaker who urged the at- 
tention of city people to the education of 
country children was Dr. Harold W. Foght, 
formerly prominent in rural school work, 
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but now president of the Municipal Uni- 
versity of Wichita, Kansas. ‘‘Our great 
agricultural problem in America will never 
be solved,’’ said Dr. Foght, ‘‘until the 
American people in city and country alike 
provide, through correct education, the in- 
spired and intelligent leadership now so 
largely wanting in our rural sections.’’ He 
asserted that while federal legislation would 
doubtless help, in the end well-trained prac- 
tical farmers would have to be depended 
upon to make the improvement, press and 
the general public would have to be edu- 
cated to the needs of the country, and con- 
solidated farm-life schools would have to be 
established everywhere, under the leader- 
ship of superintendents and principals 
trained specifically for their tasks. 

Methods of individual instruction re- 
ceived special attention in various meet- 
ings. One of the best-attended group meet- 
ings was one on this subject presided over 
by Superintendent R. G. Jones, of Cleve- 
land, which included a discussion by Pro- 
fessor William H. Kilpatrick, similar to the 
incisive one he gave several years ago before 
a Department of Superintendence meeting 
when the subject first became prominent. 
In his presentation of the general theme 
Superintendent Stoddard, of Schenectady, 
emphasized the fact that the new method 
‘‘substitutes the personal for education en 
masse.’’ He said: 

Every possible device must be used to determine 
the nature of aptitudes and interests and the ex- 
tent of the ability and achievement of each child 
in order that instruction may be fitted to the needs 
of each particular case. Although at times a part 
or the whole group may be participating in the 
same activity, the checking and follow-up work 
must be individual. Constant diagnostic tests 
must be used to determine progress and results 
taken as the basis for the remedial work which 
is applied according to each child’s needs. 

As the emphasis is shifted from mass instruction 
to the individual pupil, the tendency becomes 
stronger to abandon the classification of pupils 
into grades, together with the whole artificial 
scheme of failures and promotions. Our system of 
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grading tends to make promotions the goals of 
achievement in the minds of teachers, parents, ang 
pupils, instead of the mastery of skills and the 
acquisition of knowledge that will function in 
better living. The objectives that are to be at- 
tained in the elementary, junior high and high 
schools must be clearly and definitely stated so 
that they may serve as the basis for attainment 
in place of grade promotions, as heretofore. 


Norges FROM Various SEssIONs 


The usual large number of sessions of 
all sorts and sizes at a winter meeting— 
there were over forty going on at one time 
at Boston—makes it impossible to touch 
upon even some of the more important 
ones. A note from here and there may 
be helpful. County Superintendent E. J. 
Tobin, of Cook County, Illinois, asked 
for a ‘‘Lindbergh path in rural educa- 
tion to replace the calf-path laid down 
a century and a half ago.’’ Very poor 
material from which to select teachers 
was the complaint of Superintendent 
Fred 8. Libbey, of Franklin, N. H. 
Dr. Beatrice Hinkle, of New York City, 
speaking on the program of Deans of 
Women, characterized ‘‘the chaotic state of 
the emotional and feeling life of women’’ 
as one of the most complex difficulties of 
to-day. ‘‘ Behavior problem children’”’ were 
considered by the National Council of Edu- 
eation. Chancellor Thomas E. Benner, of 
the University of Porto Rico, gave a much- 
needed word on inter-American ideals, 
stressing the urgency of more neighborli- 
ness on the part of North America toward 
Latin America. Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, of 
England, the only foreign speaker on the 
main program, described some of the newer 
developments in education in England, and 
paid. her tribute to the magnificent effort 
the United States is making toward pro- 
viding secondary education for all. Impor- 
tant reports on the curriculum, by Super- 
intendent Broome, of Philadelphia; on effi- 
ciency in spending school money, by Super- 
intendent Hunter, of Oakland, and on 
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financing educational research, by Super- 
intendent Condon, of Cincinnati, were 
given in the executive session. In one of 
the National Council meetings Dr. Paul 
Monroe, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, pointed out that, whereas in the 
past two or three decades great advance had 
been made in the use of analytical methods, 
‘full use of these results awaits a further 
application of the method of the syn- 
thesist.”’ 
Higuer EpucaTion 


Toward the end of the week the depart- 
ment returned somewhat to its school and 
college theme of the earlier sessions. In 
the Thursday morning session President 
James R. Angell, of Yale University, speak- 
ing on the topic ‘‘ The endowed institution 
of higher edueation—its relation to public 
education,’’ pointed out that 65 per cent. 
of the students in colleges, universities and 
professional schools are in privately en- 
dowed institutions, while only 35 per cent. 
are in publicly supported institutions. 
This reverses the trends reflected in secon- 
dary schools, he showed, where 93 per cent. 
of the children are in the public high 
schools, which are vastly more numerous 
than the private schools. It appears that 
save in a few of the older institutions along 
the North Atlantic seaboard, the colleges 
and universities get practically all of their 
students from the publie high schools. 

President Angell called attention to the 
fact that university and college students 
had more than tripled in number in the 
decade 1914 to 1924, and despite a con- 
trary view sometimes expressed, he saw no 
reason to believe that the peak of the load 
had been reached—assuming that the pres- 
ent conditions of economic prosperity con- 
tinue. As a consequence of this vast influx 
of students, many endowed institutions 
have limited their attendance. This fact, 
President Angell pointed out, would com- 
pel a still further expansion of the state 
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and municipal institutions, more public 
junior colleges or merely the expansion of 
those now existing—or all of these proce- 
dures—he could not predict. Nevertheless 
the problem will obviously become increas- 
ingly acute as the endowed institutions 
more and more limit attendance. This 
course they are really being driven to by 
financial inability to carry a heavier load. 
There are other motives also at work, but 
this one alone would be decisive. 

President Angell urged a more vigorous 
cooperation of the schools with the colleges 
to discourage from college attendance stu- 
dents who have no serious purpose in going, 
even though reasonably well-prepared, but 
who go because it is the thing to do, or 
because they want some of the social or 
athletic prestige which they suppose can be 
gained there. He added: 

The whole political-educational conception under 
which we are working is too largely that a college 
or university education is open at little or no cost 
to anyone of moderate capacity and still more 
moderate powers of application. There is little or 
no sense of privilege about it and practically no 
sense of obligation. Merely to multiply the num- 
ber of college trained youths who go back into the 
community with no vivid feeling of duty to capital- 
ize for the benefit of the commonwealth the train- 
ing they have received is quite as likely to prove a 
curse as a blessing for the state. 

President Angell deprecated the desire of 
some high schools to be exempted from any 
obligation to prepare students for college 
simply because the great majority of their 
graduates do not go on to the colleges. 
Such a measure, he said, would instantly 
result in a great multiplication of private 
schools and in the accentuating of an un- 
desirable class consciousness as between the 
patrons of the public and the private 
schools. 

For the state university, President Lotus 
D. Coffman, of the University of Minne- 
sota, described American efforts to bring a 
real democracy into educational provision. 
‘‘The burden which the present generation 
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has to bear,’’ he said, ‘‘in maintaining this 
experiment is incomparably lighter than 
that which our sacrificial forefathers bore 
to establish the great system of popular 
education.”’ 


ELEcTION ; RESOLUTIONS 


Quite contrary to custom in the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, there was no elec- 
tion contest. Superintendent F. D. Boyn- 
ton, of Ithaca, N. Y., was the only nominee 
for president of the department. 

Resolutions adopted at the Thursday ses- 
sion were as follows: 


1. The Curtis-Reed Bill.—The welfare of the 
children now enrolled in the schools of the United 
States is dependent upon our ability to make avail- 
able to boards of education, to superintendents of 
schools, and to teachers throughout the nation the 
results of current practice, of experiments wherever 
they are conducted, and of the results of scientific 
investigation. 

The federal government has long accepted re- 
sponsibility for conducting inquiries and dissemi- 
nating information concerning the public schools. 

We hold that economy and efficiency demand 
that the activities of the federal government deal- 
ing with education be consolidated in a Department 
of Education under the leadership of a Secretary 
with a seat in the president’s cabinet. We urge 
that adequate support be provided for his De- 
partment in order that it may conduct such in- 
quiries and disseminate such information as will 
make for the highest degree of efficiency in all of 
our schools. We know that this service can be 
rendered without in any way interfering with the 
constitutional right of the several states to control, 
administer and supervise their own schools. We, 
therefore, urge the Congress to pass the Curtis- 
Reed Bill which embodies the program which this 
Association has consistently advocated throughout 
its history. 

2. Character Education.—The evidence taken as 
a whole does not justify the conclusion that the 
young people of to-day or that the people generally, 
are worse than they have been in any previous 
period of our national history. On the contrary, 
there is abundant reason to believe that in the 
total there has been a marked improvement. 

The public schools as well as the private are not 
indifferent to the formation of character as funda- 
mental to all else. Character forming situations 
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are the rule not the exception in the school life of 
to-day. It is undoubtedly safe to say that the 
typical school situation from the moral point of 
view is decidedly above life at farge in its stand- 
ards of ethics and personal conduct. Only those 
who look for moral education in terms which 
ignore the spirit or exalt the form fail to see this. 

But no matter how the present may compare 
with the past, there is vast room for improvement. 
We should emphasize the fundamental importance 
of the problem of right living to the extent that 
every teacher should be conscious of it as a primary 
objective in teaching. This implies support of re- 
search and of scientific experiment in evaluating 
techniques of character education suitable to all 
levels of school life and to the ever-changing nature 
of the world in which we are living. A continuous 
professional study of this problem setting forth a 
proper apportionment of responsibility to the 
schools in their relation to other agencies and per- 
fecting methods by which to meet this responsibil. 
ity is vital in publie education. 

3. School Costs.—Any just consideration of the 
costs of our schools must take into account the 
depreciation in the dollar, the demand of the 
publie for ever broader educational service, the 
ability of the public to pay and, above all else, the 
vital importance of education in a democracy. It 
is only through the development of people that 
material values are enhanced. Only by such de- 
velopment is life as a whole made more worth 
while. Education, conceived of as an investment 
in life itself, justifies substantial expenditure upon 
it. Extravagance is inexcusable. Every proposed 
expansion of educational facilities should be care- 
‘fully studied. We should continually weigh the 
results, so far as we can define them, against the 
costs, and, as individuals, and as a profession we 
should not lack the courage to take our place in 
the front ranks of the battle for better educational 
opportunities for all people. There is no evidence 
that the standard of living has been lowered by the 
cost of education. On the other hand there is 
every indication that it has been raised. So long 
as this is true there is no cause for alarm over the 
present percentage of our national income given to 
education. 

4. School Buildings.—We note with satisfaction 
the growing tendency to place school house plan 
ning under the direct control of the superintendent 
of instruction. Such an adjustment of relation- 
ships must ultimately make for efficiency and elimi- 
nate waste, provided school administrators acquire 
the expert training and knowledge necessary to 
meet the new responsibility. We believe that with 
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intelligent educational guidance architects can and 
will erect efficient and also artistic buildings with- 
out excessive expenditure of funds. 

5. Are too Many Seeking Admission to Higher 
Schools, Colleges, and Universities?—The com- 
mittee feels that the issue presented by this 
question can not be satisfactorily met by arbitrary 
systems of selection and elimination. Institutions 
and systems themselves as well as people must be 
tested. Until this is done we do not know what 
the possibilities are. In the meantime it is more 
constructive to give the benefits of doubts to 
human beings rather than to systems which are 
likely to be overly traditionalized. In the final 
analysis this is the problem of making scientific 
adjustment to all types of people. In all prob- 
ability the higher educational institutions will have 
to continue to make broader adaptations to indi- 
vidual differences among ever increasing num- 
bers. Our American schools should not revert to 
a caste system philosophy. Caste systems have had 
ample time in which to prove their superiority, but 


what have they to show for themselves? Our 
school system is young, but it is based on the most 
persistent ideals we know of, the ideals of 
democracy. 

The elementary school has been well established 


on this ideal. But let us not forget that this was 
not accomplished without a bitter battle. The 
same forees in the main which now are so alarmed 
over the growth of our higher schools fought the 
establishment of the free tax supported elementary 
It has always been so. Our profession 
should lead the battle for ever better educational 
opportunities for all the people. 

6. Effective Publicity for Modern Methods in 
Education.—Effective methods of publicity should 
be devised of such a character as would serve to 
bridge the gap between the policies of education as 
conceived and formulated in harmony with modern 
life, and the concept of public schools possessed by 
those who received their schooling under conditions 
much different from those which now prevail. 

7. Partisan Politics in School Administration.— 
The magnitude of modern educational systems 
and their importance as factors in the economic 
and governmental life of the nation have brought 
into existence conditions which are full of hazards. 
Strong temptation has arisen in many quarters to 
exploit the schools for purposes entire.y foreign to 
their true function, which is the education of the 
children. Sehools should be administered on the 
basis of sound and scientifically established prin- 
ciples. The administration of schools upon this 
basis should be safeguarded by statute against as- 
sault by any agencies which aim to utilize the 


school. 
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machinery of the schools for purposes other than 
those of education. 

We believe that there are many instances of in- 
terference with schools due to the conception that 
the management of education is subject to the 
spoils system in partisan politics. Protective mea- 
sures against the baneful results of such a miscon- 
ception can properly be urged in view of the de- 
cisions ,rendered by the supreme courts of many 
states which decisions have declared in unequivocal 
terms that boards of education are independent 
bodies created under the authority of the state 
with independent responsibility for the conduct of 
the schools and that such boards and their officers 
must not be made subject in any of their opera- 
tions to the caprices of local partisan control. 

8. Curriculum Making by State Legislatures.— 
Technics of curriculum making are professional 
tasks. General objectives and policies should, in 
the final analysis, be decided by lay bodies having 
been chosen by the public for that purpose, but 
technics by which such objectives may be met and 
such policies carried out should be constructed by 
those professionally trained for this service. Enact- 
ments by state legislatures, frequently the result 
of high pressure lobbying methods used by well 
organized minorities, are likely to violate this 
principle. 

The public should be warned against the danger 
involved in curriculum making by state legislatures 
and every effort made to see that this vital func- 
tion is conceived of as a professional service under 
the general limitation above stated. 

9. Educational Opportunities in Rural Com- 
munities.—It is recognized that an inequality in 
educational opportunity exists between rural and 
urban education. We state our belief that educa- 
tional advantages available to rural children should 
be equivalent to those offered children in cities and 
towns and we recommend that definite steps be 
taken to make an appreciable approach to such 
equalization. 

10. Higher Standards for Admission to Ameri- 
can Citizenship.—Appreciating the cooperation now 
existing between the Bureau of Education and the 
Bureau of Naturalization, and recognizing that 
training for citizenship is a phase of adult educa- 
tion necessary for candidates seeking naturaliza- 
tion, the need of closer coordination of effort on 
the part of the Federal Bureau of Naturalization, 
the local Courts, and the Public School appears 
urgent. There should be a closer alignment of 
these three agencies to the end that the require- 
ments for admission to American citizenship shall 
include a reading as well as a speaking knowledge 
of English and that there shall be an appreciable 
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understanding of American history, American in- 
stitutions, and American ideals on the part of 
aliens seeking citizenship in the United States of 
America. These standards should be nationwide. 

11. Educational Radio Program.—In view of the 
influence that the radio is coming to have on school 
life it is suggested that the executive committee of 
the Department of Superintendence consider the 
practicability of appointing a committee to study 
the problem of perfecting an organization which 
will prepare and broadcast educational programs 
for school use. 

12. Courtesies—For the delightful hospitality 
and efficient management that have made this 
fifty-eighth annual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence a notable success we extend our 
cordial thanks to the state of Massachusetts, to the 
Governor, to the Mayor, to the City of Boston 
and its citizens, to the officials, teachers, and pupils 
of the school, to the churches, to the public press, 
and to all the many individuals and organizations 
that have so effectively given of their best efforts 
in our behalf. 

W. Carson Ryan, JR. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 

The London Times Educational Supplement 
reports that after many years of obstructive de- 
lay the senate of the Calcutta University has 
carried a resolution affirming that reorganiza- 
tion on the lines of the proposals of the Sadler 
Commission can alone serve the best interests of 
the university. The resolution favored the early 
creation of a Board of Secondary Education, as 
was recommended by the Sadler Commission in 
1919, with the object of raising the standard of 
admission to the university and leaving that 
authority free for the performance of its proper 
functions. 

The Caleutta University, by reason of its wide 
area of responsibility for secondary education 
and the great number of its students, is the 
conspicuous example of the tendency to respond 
to public pressure for the lowering of standards. 
Some plain words were spoken on this tendency 
at the Indian Science Congress at Calcutta last 
month by the president, Mr. J. L. Simonsen, 
professor of organic chemistry at the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore. While recog- 
nizing the advance of the spirit of research in 
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the Indian universities, Mr. Simonsen said that 
he did not think that those of them who had 
been intimately connected with teaching for the 
last twenty years could look with satisfaction op 
the general academic standard that had been 
reached. A number of universities had been ere. 
ated, and on paper the courses of study and the 
standard of examination seemed to be the equal 
of those in other countries; but speaking with 
a due sense of responsibility he felt compelled 
to say that, with few exceptions, the degree 
standard had been considerably lowered during 
the last few years. 

In the judgment of this competent observer 
the deterioration is due in no small part to the 
extent to which the recent University Acts have 
placed power in the hands of laymen uncon- 
nected with the teaching profession. Every bill 
laid before a legislature, Indian or provincial, 
for the establishment or reconstitution of a uni- 
versity has been confronted by amendments de- 
signed to secure what is called “democratic con- 
trol,” and often the acceptance of such amend- 
ments has been the price of securing enactment 
of the measure. Mr. Simonsen recognizes the 
desirability of regulation of the general policy 
of the university by laymen, but urges the neces- 
sity after barring them from any detailed con- 
trol either of courses of study or the standards 
of examination. 

The University of Bombay, like that of Cal- 
cutta, has not undergone reconstitution since 
the Sadler Commission reported; but there 1s 
no reason to suppose that the situation there 
differs in essentials from that of some of the 
younger universities where the control of teach- 
ing and courses is statutorily vested in aca- 
demic councils. The Times of India, in a com- 
ment on Mr. Simonsen’s address, points out that 
the Bombay University Syndicate is filled not 
by professional educationists, but by High 
Court lawyers, barristers and all manner of out- 
siders, who, unfortunately, have the last word 
in the appointment of examiners. 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 

Tue London County Council is acting as the 

loeal education authority for nearly a million 

children and young persons, of whom abou! 

660,000 are pupils in the elementary schools. 
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The London Times comments on the remark- 
able advances in the character and conditions 
of publiely provided education made in London 
during the present century. 

It points out that it is beyond dispute that 
the children in the schools are brighter, more 
intelligent in appearance, infinitely better cared 
for, and generally happier than they were 30 
vears ago. Classes are smaller, school build- 
ings have been greatly improved, and increasing 
numbers of children pass on to the excellent 
secondary schools or as young people take ad- 
vantage of the facilities provided by evening 
institutes, trade schools, junior technical schools 
and polytechnics. Reeent figures show that out 
of 67,000 children who leave the elementary 
schools every year about 52,000 continue their 
education through one or other of the openings 
available to them. The pupils in the schools 
of all types are taught by some 30,000 teachers. 

The Municipal Reform Party on the council 
obtained approval in 1924 for a new program 
of educational development, to be carried out 
over a period of three years. This included a 
scheme to reduce the size of classes to 40 in 
average attendance in senior schools, and 48 in 
attendance in infants’ schools. Something has 
been done towards achieving this aim, and it is 
expected that in another two years it will have 
heen almost completely attained. A second 
feature was the development of facilities for 
higher education, and the increase of the num- 
ber of scholarships to enable poor children to 
take advantage of the extended facilities. The 
expenditure on scholarships by the eouncil had 
risen from £166,000 in 1907 to £403,000 in 1924, 
and is now £454,000. The program made pro- 
vision for evening institutes for boys between 
the ages of 14 and 18 along lines which had 
been found suecessful in the case of older stu- 
dents. Money was also provided for playing 
fields, but owing to the difficulty of finding suit- 
able grounds within easy aecess of the schools 
not a great deal has yet been done. 

A few figures may be given to indicate the 
changes for the better which have been effected 
since the Municipal Reform Party first secured 
4 majority on the L.C.C., in 1907. The average 
size of classes was then 49 and it is now 42. 
The percentage of certificated teachers has risen 
from 81 to 98. Head teachers’ salaries have 
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gone up from £250 to £450 per annum, and 
those of assistants from £150 to £300. The cost 
per child has advanced from £3 to £10. Secon- 
dary school places have been increased from 
22,649 to 30,822, central school places from 
none to 24,116, and the number of students at 
technical institutes from 37,000 to 52,000. Stu- 
dent-hours at evening institutes totalled 5,500,- 
000 in 1907 and 8,500,000 in 1927. Special 
school places have increased from 10,689 to 
15,980; open-air school and class places from 
100 to 4,670. Finally, medical and dental treat- 
ment, which was not provided at all 20 years 
ago, was given last year in 257,794 cases. 

The cost of the work is substantial and the 
estimate for the year 1927-28 is £12,769,357, 
which is forecast to rise to £13,589,510 in 1929-— 
30. The figures would have been higher, but in 
response to the call of the Board of Education 
in 1925 economies spread over the whole service 
were achieved to the extent of £360,000 a year 
without, it is claimed, touching a single item in 
the council’s program or causing dislocation or 
even inconvenience to any school. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
AT SEVILLE 

EXTENSIVE exhibits portraying United States 
methods of education will be shown at the 
Ibero-American Exposition by the Bureau of 
Education of the Department of the Interior, 
according to John M. Denison, secretary of the 
U. S. Commission to the exposition. Commis- 
sioner-General Thomas E. Campbell, former gov- 
ernor of Arizona, is now in Seville, supervising 
the erection of the buildings which will house 
the United States exhibits. The exposition, 
which embraces Spain and Portugal and the Re- 
publics of North and South America, will open 
on October 12 and will continue through the fol- 
lowing June. 

Interest of South American educators in the 
school systems of this country is continually 
being made manifest, and it is in line with this 
interest that the exhibit is being set up. It will 
cover the fields of both city and rural kinder- 
garten, primary, intermediate and high schools. 
It is also proposed to show a series of educa- 
tional motion-picture films in the cinema theater 
which the United States will build at the ex- 
position. 
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By means of literature, which will include a 
list of the educational bulletins issued by the 
bureau, as well as printing the survey, “Educa- 
tion in the United States,” in the Spanish lan- 
guage, it is expected that this growing interest 
of our sister Latin Republies in our educational 
systems will be materially increased. It is 
pointed out that this exposition offers an un- 
usual opportunity for contact as the visitors to 
the exposition from these countries will be 
drawn largely from their representative leaders. 

In like measure other departments of the gov- 
ernment are planning exhibits that will deal 
with commerce, industry, agriculture, science 
and invention. 

Congress has appropriated $700,000 for this 
country’s participation in the exposition. Three 
buildings will be erected, two of them purely 
exhibition pavilions and the third a permanent 
structure which will later serve as the U. S. 
Consulate in Seville. One of the temporary 
pavilions will be a large cinema hall for the 
showing of motion pictures of a distinct educa- 
tional value. These will not only be films deal- 
ing with educational life but also will include 
many showing our every-day life. 

The general purpose of the exposition is to 
build up and strengthen trade relations and 
good will between Spain and Portugal and those 
republics which were colonized wholly or in 
part by Spanish and Portuguese pioneers. 

Among the Republics of South and Central 
America which are taking part in the exposition 
are Argentine, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Dominican Republic, Cuba, Ecuador, Bo- 
livia, Peru, Paraguay, Guatemala, Mexico, San 
Salvador, Porto Rico. Uruguay, Panama and 
Venezuela. 


METHODS OF APPOINTING UNIVER- 
SITY TEACHERS 

Tue American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is concerned not only with the obliga- 
tions of universities to professors, but also with 
the obligation of professors toward their uni- 
versities. This is made evident by the resolu- 
tion unanimously passed by the delegates to the 
annual meeting and circulated among the six 
thousand members of the Association with the 
publication of the February Bulletin. 

The resolution reads: “That it is the con- 
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viction of this association that any member of 
the instructing body who, without giving due 
notice of his intentions to do so and without 
sufficient reason, resigns before the close of the 
period of tenure for which he has been ap- 
pointed and thereby causes much inconvenience 
to the institution, is deserving of censure.” 

The motion followed a report of the Com- 
mittee on Academic Freedom and Tenure which 
says: “No direct complaint has been made by 
any president to the committee of a violation 
by the professor in breaking his contract, but 
there have been comments indicating that it is 
common, especially in the lower teaching ranks, 
to leave without adequate notice. There has 
been a suggestion that if the university is bound 
to retain the professor, he should be equally 
bound to serve the university. It is unneces- 
sary to develop the fallacies of this argument. 
A most powerful incentive for the improvement 
of universities would be taken away if a pro- 
fessor were not free to accept better conditions 
from another institution. The notice that he 
should give before leaving does not seem to be 
agreed on, nor the practice that should be 
observed by a university in calling a professo: 
from another institution. Should it notify the 
head of the department concerned or the presi- 
dent that an offer is being made to one of their 
professors? This association should formulate 
rules on this subject and be ready to publish 
violations by professors and institutions, for 
the university that accepts a professor who has 
violated the moral obligation of his tenure is 
equally guilty.” 


SCHOLARSHIPS AT RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGE 

In an effort to attract freshmen from a more 
widely spread territory, Radcliffe College & 
planning, as part of her forthcoming semi-cen- 
tennial celebration in June, 1929, to give fifteen 
scholarships to young women of outstanding 
quality from all parts of the United States, ex- 
clusive of Massachusetts. These will be known 
as anniversary scholars and will be admitted 
next fall. . 

In a recent study of the student enrolment, " 
was found that seventy-one per cent. of fresh- 
men entering each year are residents of Mass 
chusetts. The Alumnae Board believes that the 
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life of the college will be enriched if they can 
attract to its student body girls of intellectual 
capacity, character and personality, who will 
bring to it the viewpoint of other localities, 
and they also believe that Radeliffe College has 
much to give such students who are now either 
unacquainted with the peculiar advantages 
whieh Radeliffe offers, or are deterred from con- 


. sidering it for reasons of expense because of 


distance. 

A committee has been appointed by the board 
to enlist the cooperation of all former students 
in the working out of this plan. A tuition 
scholarship of $300 for the year 1928-29 will 
be awarded a properly qualified candidate re- 
siding in each of the fifteen districts into which 
the United States has been divided for the pur- 
pose of distributing these scholarships. The 
college will contribute the fifteen $300 scholar- 
ships for the freshman year. Each district, 
through its chairman and committee, will be 
asked to stimulate interest in these scholarships 
among preparatory schools, public and private, 
receive applications and choose the successful 
candidate for the district scholarship. Each dis- 
trict will also be asked to express its interest in 
its candidate by contributing $200 toward the 
expense of her freshman year. The expectation 
is that this $500 may be the determining factor 
which will influence a desirable student to choose 
Radcliffe rather than a local college or univer- 
sity. The student who receives the tuition schol- 
arship of $300 for her freshman year from Rad- 
cliffe College, and $200 toward her other ex- 
penses from the Radcliffe women of her district 
should have in addition sufficient resources to 
permit her to get the most out of her first year 
in Radcliffe. She should not be obliged to earn 
any part of her expenses. A student so care- 
fully selected should be qualified to win a schol- 
arship for the remainder of her college course. 
If she does so, it is hoped that her district will 
be sufficiently interested to contribute, if neces- 
sary, a supplementary amount not to exceed 
$200 a year during her college course. 

The Central Anniversary Scholarship Com- 
mittee, of which Mrs. William A. Muller, Rad- 
cliffe College Alumnae Office, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, is chairman, will appoint the chair- 
men of the districts. Radeliffe Clubs all over 
the country are helping district chairmen by 
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lending their officers as members of the local 
committees and by assuming all or part of the 
district pledge of $200. 


THE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION OF 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY ; 

Proressor Rosert A. Kissack, the director 
of the institute of education of New York Uni- 
versity, has made a public report which shows 
that in four years the Institute of Education 
has established instructional centers in six states 
and one in Korea. 

The institute conducts its courses under such 
conditions that the school of education of the 
university will accept its work for credit toward 
degrees both baccalaureate and graduate. 

The program is an integral part of the school 
of education, yet it offers opportunity to teach- 
ers who may be unable to take work as resi- 
dent students for the full period in the New 
York center, to do the major portion of their 
work toward a degree. 

The courses offered at the various institute 
centers are extension in a geographical sense 
only. Their contents are the same as in the 
school of education and in most cases are given 
by permanent members of the staff. 

The institute gave instruction in forty-four 
centers outside of New York City last year as 
follows: 


New York: Brooklyn, Buffalo, Central Islip, 
King’s Park, Mount Vernon, Potsdam, 
Spring Valley, Utica, White Plains, Yonkers. 

Arizona: Mesa. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport and New Haven. 

Massachusetts: North Adams. 

New Jersey: Asbury Park, Bayonne, Belmar, 
East Orange, Elizabeth, Freehold, Glen 
Ridge, Irvington, Jersey City, Millburn, 
Morristown, Montclair, North Bergen, North 
Plainfield, Orange, Paterson, Phillipsburg, 
Red Bank, Rutherford, Summit, Toms River, 
Trenton, Union City. 

Pennsylvania: Allentown, Bloomsburg, Easton, 
Hanover, Pottsville. 

Korea: Seoul—Missionaries—Modern Methods of 
Teaching. 


The institute aims to include smaller com- 
munities outside direct contact with the edu- 
cational advantages of cities. The purpose in 
the establishment of these centers is not to pro- 
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vide a popular series of lectures on educational 
topics, nor merely to provide isolated courses 
in special subjects of local or passing interest, 
but to give thoughtful and ambitious teachers, 
principals, supervisors and school administra- 
tors who are prepared to take them organized 
courses of study, leading to the ultimate attain- 
ment of baccalaureate and graduate degrees. 

In earrying out this plan, the institute wishes 
to cooperate with and supplement the work of 
other agencies throughout the country having 
similar objects. In no ease is a center estab- 
lished in a community without the approval of 
the responsible educational authorities. 

In order to secure a degree from the New 
York University School of Education all per- 
sons must complete the residence requirement 
of one year in the school of education. If it is 
not possible for students to withdraw from their 
positions for a whole year, they may meet the 
residence requirement without interrupting their 
professional career by attending the summer 
school. Four summer terms, taken within a 
period of five years, are equivalent to one year 
of residence. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF NEW 
YORK CITY 

A BILL increasing from seven to fifteen the 
membership of the New York City Board has 
been introduced by Assemblyman Samuel H. 
Hofstadter. A similar measure introduced by 
Mr. Hofstadter at the 1926 session of the legis- 
lature provided for the same increase. The 1926 
version would have given Mayor Walker the 
power to name nine Democrats on the board, but 
provided that if he did, the other six places 
should be filled with persons of other political 
faiths. This bill was passed by the legislature 
but was vetoed by Governor Smith after Mayor 
Walker had filed a protest on the ground that 
it would provide, to all practical purposes, for 
a bi-partisan board. 

The bill now introduced contains no such pro- 
vision, but will limit the number to be appointed 
from any one borough on a basis of population. 

“The additional members of the Board of 
Education,” according to new matter offered for 
insertion in subdivision 2 of Section 866 of the 
education law, “shall be appointed by the 
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mayor on or before the first Tuesday in May, 
1928, for such terms that the term of one of 
such additional members shall expire on the 
first Tuesday in May, 1929, and the term of one 
of such additional members on the first Tuesday 
of May of the succeeding seven years thereafter. 
In making such appointments, the mayor shal] 
take into consideration the residence of the 
members of such board then in office, so that . 
the number allotted from each borough, as pre- 
viously prescribed by this subdivision, shall be 
maintained.” 

Provision is made for five members from each 
of the two boroughs with the highest population, 
three from the third largest borough in popula- 
tion and one each from the other two. 

“That an infusion of new blood in the Board 
of Education is necessary is the considered 
judgment of all those intimately familiar with 
school conditions in New York City,” Mr. Hof- 
stadter said in discussing his bill. 


There are at present seven members, al! of 
whom, with one exception, were originally appointed 
during the Hylan administration. Provision for 
new members can be effected only by enlarging the 
board and making additional appointments. 

The board expends annually millions of dollars. 
It administers property running into the hundreds of 
millions. It governs an organization composed of 
thousands of men and women. It directly influ- 
ences the lives of the future citizenship of New 
York City. The membership of the board should 
be more representative of the various sections and 
varying interests in the community. Moreover, I 
believe, it would be desirable for its membership 
to include more women, of whom there is only one 
on the present board. It is urgently necessary that 
the membership of the board be more diversified, 
and this can not be done except by increasing its 
numbers. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC 
SCHOOL FUNDS 

SueGesTions made by the New Hampshire 
State Board of Education that certain private 
schools in the state (notably Colby Academy at 
New London and Tilton School) may not in 
future be entitled to share in the distribution 
of publie school funds, according to the Boston 
Evening Transcript, is based not so much on 
any belief that these are sectarian institutions 
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as upon the fact that they recently have decided 
to change their characters. 

Tilton School, formerly coeducational, now is 
advertised as a school for boys. Colby, eoedu- 
cational for many years, will become an academy 
for girls after the present school year. 

The question, therefore, arises whether town 
school boards can pay in lump sums, for the 
tuition of local students at these schools, since it 
would appear that they can not under their new 
policies give educational service to all the young 
people of high-school age. It is true, as pointed 
out by Ernest W. Butterfield, commissioner of 
education, that both Colby and Tilton have pro- 
posed plans by which boys living in New London 
and girls residing in the town of Tilton may re- 
ceive instruction without being formally enrolled 
as students. Whether this would meet the con- 
ditions laid down by the state is yet to be deter- 
mined, 

The constitution of New Hampshire forbids 
distribution of town or state funds to schools 
affiliated with religious sects or denominations. 
While it is generally understood that Colby 
Academy is in considerable measure supported 
by Baptists and Tilton School by Methodists, 
both in the past have declared themselves non- 
sectarian, 

Proctor Academy, at Andover, is looked upon 
as a Unitarian school and a large part of the 
support of Kimball Union Academy, at Meriden, 
probably comes from Congregationalists. All 
four institutions, as well as New Hampton 
School, have, according to Commissioner Butter- 
field, “declared themselves neither sectarian nor 
denominational schools as the terms are used 
in the constitution.” 

Continuing, Mr. Butterfield says: 


These schools were founded on a denominational 
basis and in general a more or less close attach- 
ment has been maintained. It is desirable that 
they avoid an anomalous position. They should 
take steps, if these are necessary, to modify their 
charters, programs and public statements, so that 
they are either clearly non-sectarian: schools or de- 
nhominational academies. 

Most of the ancient New Hampshire academies 
and several of the younger schools were founded 
with the approval and support of different religious 
denominations. The degree of control and support 
has varied greatly and in several cases the trustees 
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have secured legislative changes in charters, so that 
the schools have become, officially at least, non- 
sectarian. 

The State Board of Education has worked to 
ascertain that, in the case of these schools, there 
is no infraction of the law. Accordingly, it has 
called the constitutional provision to the attention 
of all trustees and has secured from them declara- 
tions of the present status of their schools. 

Of the schools, several, and among these are St. 
Paul’s and St. Mary’s in Concord, Mount St. 
Mary’s at Hooksett, St. Anselm’s College High 
School in Manchester and Holderness School, are 
declared to be denominational schools and so not 
available for tuition payment from public funds. 


Mr. Butterfield said that, as yet, there has 
been nothing that could be called an investiga- 
tion of schools. Obviously, he pointed out, pay- 
ments for tuition from the public funds ean not 
be made to sectarian institutions. Renewed at- 
tention of boards of trustees has been called to 
the provisions of the constitution, that they 
may themselves study those provisions in rela- 
tion to the schools in which they are interested. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Dr. Frank D. Boynton, superintendent of 
schools in Ithaca, N. Y., was elected president 
of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association at the recent 
Boston meeting. Dr. Joseph M. Gwinn, the re- 
tiring president, becomes first vice-president; 
Frank G. Pickell, superintendent of schools in 
Montclair, N. J., was elected second vice-presi- 
dent, and Paul C. Stetson, of Dayton, Ohio; 
David A. Ward, of Wilmington, Del.; W. W. 
Borden, of South Bend, Ind., and A. L. Threl- 
keld, of Denver, members of the executive com- 
mittee. 


Ir is announced that Dr. William McAndrew, 
former superintendent of the Chicago schools, 
has instituted suit for $250,000 against Mayor 
Thompson on a charge of libel, and will also 
enter suit for over $5,000 due as salary for the 
period during which he was suspended. 


Dr. THomas E. Benner, chancellor of the 
University of Porto Rico, who has been in the 
United States attending the meetings of the De- 
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partment of Superintendence in Boston, sailed 
on Mareh 1. The celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the university will begin on 
March 10. 


Dr. Harry A, GARFIELD, president of Wil- 
liams College, has returned from a seven-weeks’ 
trip through a number of the western states and 
to Honolulu. Most of Dr. Garfield’s time was 
taken up in addressing university and civie 
groups on the institute of politics and foreign 
relations and in establishing connections with 
Williams alumni. 


Joun H. EISENHAUER, coprincipal of the 
Reading, Pennsylvania, Senior High School 
since 1927 and principal of the Reading Boys’ 
High School from 1923-27, has accepted the 
position of associate professor of education at 
Bucknell University and director of the sum- 
mer schoo] and extension work. He will begin 
his new work in June. 


G. Cart ALverson, for seven years principal 
of the Central High School of Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been elected superintendent of schools tor 
a four-year term. He succeeds the late Dr. 
Percy M. Hughes, who died on January 16. 


WarrREN P. Norton, supervising principal of 
the Sharpsville, Pennsylvania, schools, has been 
elected superintendent at Meadville. Mr. Nor- 
ton takes up his work at Meadville on April 1. 


G. Harotp Wess, formerly superintendent of 
the schools of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, has 
accepted the superintendency of the Chester 
schools. He assumed his new work en Febru- 


ary 15. 


Witu1am H. McCLe.ianp, superintendent of 
schools of Irvington, N. Y., has not been re- 
elected by the board of education and Earl W. 
Anibal, now connected with the Corn Exchange 
Bank in New York, has been elected superin- 
tendent upon the expiration of Mr. MecClelland’s 
term. The parents and students are reported 
to be actively opposing the action of the board. 


Dr. Ernest C. HartTweELt, superintendent of 
schools in Buffalo, N. Y., was honored at a 
banquet given by the Buffalo Federation of 
Edueation Associations on January 28 on the 
tenth anniversary of his assuming leadership of 
Buffalo’s public school system. More than 1,800 
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Buffalo teachers, city officials and guests at- 
tended the banquet. The speakers were Mayor 
Frank X. Schwab; Charlotte A. Darmstadter, 
president of the Women Teachers Association: 
Paul C. Stetson, superintendent of schools jn 
Dayton, Ohio; Samuel B. Botsford of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Dr. Herbert S. Weet, 
superintendent of schools in Rochester. A book 
containing more than 4,000 signatures of teach- 
ers, principals, members of the board of educa- 
tion and clerks was presented to Dr. Hartwell. 
The dedication reads: “To Ernest C. Hartwell, 
doctor of pedagogy, superintendent of schools, 
builder of teachers, this souvenir of ten fruitful 
years is affectionately dedicated by friends and 
coworkers whose names are inscribed herein.” 


In celebration of the opening of the hun- 
dredth playground in the City of Boston, and 
to honor Joseph Lee, president of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
and formerly a member of the Boston School 
Committee, a dinner was given by playground 
teachers at the Twentieth Century Club on 
March 2. 


Yate and Harvard alumni gathered at the 
Yale Club, New York City, for a dinner on 
March 6 in honor of Professor George Pierce 
Baker, lately of the 47 Workshop at Cambridge 
and now of the Yale School of Dramatic Art. 


At a recent meeting of the board of trustees 
of Williams College, a resolution was adopted 
expressing the appreciation of the board of the 
services given by Professor Leigh, for six years 
as professor of government, and expressed con- 
gratulations to him upon his election as head ot 
Bennington College. 


Tue University of Pittsburgh has conferred 
an honorary degree on Paul J. Sachs, of the 
Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University. 


Dr. W. P. Burris, professor of education in 
the University of Cincinnati, plans to retire in 
the fall of the present year. 


Dr. Epwarp Hicks Hume, formerly president 
of Yale-in-China, has been appointed to the 
newly created post of director of the Post- 
Graduate Medical School and Hospital of New 
York City. 


Tue following promotions to professorships 
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have been made at Vassar College: Dr. Mary 
Landon, professor of chemistry; C. K. Chatter- 
ton, professor of art; Dr. Catherine Saunders, 
professor of Latin; Dr. Mary E. Wells, pro- 
fessor of mathematics, and Dr. Cora J. Beck- 
with, professor of zoology. 


J. E. Lirrtewoop, F.R.S., fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Cayley lecturer in 
mathematies, has been elected into the newly 
established Rouse Ball professorship of mathe- 
maties at Cambridge. 


Feurx M. Massey, dean of men of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, has been appointed spe- 
cialist in the Land-Grant College Survey being 
condueted by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
He will deal especially with the housing and 
feeding of students in the colleges, health ser- 
vice, athletics, student organizations, placement 
of students and educational and vocational gui- 
dance. 


E. D. Grizzevt, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been reappointed chairman of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland. The commis- 
sion is preparing a list of Accredited Schools in 
the Middle States and Maryland, financed by the 
Carnegie Foundation. 


Dr. Nites CARPENTER, professor of sociology 
in the college of arts and sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence to make studies on the cost of 
medical treatment under the direction of the 
Committee on the Cost of Medical Care. His 
headquarters will be Washington, D. C. 


PROFESSOR ALBERT E1nstern, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, will deliver the inaugural lecture 
of a first course of international university ex- 
tension lectures, to begin at Davos on March 18. 
The object of the institution is to enable stu- 
dents in delicate health to continue their studies 
in the Alps. 


Dr. Francis A. Marcu, Jr., professor of En- 
glish language at Lafayette College, died sud- 
denly on February 28 while dining at the Fac- 
ulty Club. Dr. March was sixty-five years old. 


Dr. Harris HawrHorne WILDER, professor 
of zoology at Smith College, has died at the age 
of sixty-three years. 
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Dr. Joun P. Munson, director of the depart- 
ment of biological sciences at the Ellensburg 
Normal School since 1889, died on February 27, 
aged sixty-eight years. 


Miss JANET HunTER, a teacher in the public 
schools of New Bedford, Massachusetts, for 
fifty-three years, has died at the age of eighty- 
nine years. 


Orricers elected at the recent meeting of the 
New York State Science Teachers Association in 
Syracuse are: President, John Baer, Rochester; 
vice-president, Harlan Freeman, Niagara Falls; 
secretary-treasurer, K. M. Humphrey, Syra- 
euse. Members of the council are: Dr. C. F. 
Hale, Albany; Harry A. Carpenter, Rochester; 
M. J. Whittemore, Rome; Ray W. Spear, Buf- 
falo; George W. Fowler, Syracuse; Dr. C. N. 
Cobb, Albany; H. L. F. Morse, Troy, and 
Charles E. Harris, Rochester. 


SPEAKERS at the meeting of the Wyoming 
State Teachers’ Association, that will be held 
at Casper, Wyoming, in October, include: Dr. 
Chas. H. Judd, dean of the department of edu- 
cation of the University of Chicago; Dr. Chas. 
E. Prosser, director of the Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis; Miss Florence Hale, rural school 
specialist, Maine, and E. L. Threlkeld, super- 
intendent of schools at Denver, Colorado. 


THE annual meeting of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association opened in New York City on 
Monday, March 5, continuing to the end of the 
week. The first three days were set aside for 
visiting public and private schools in and near 
the city. The first session of the convention was 
held on Thursday afternoon at the Commodore 
Hotel, with Dr. John Dewey as the principal 
speaker. There was a session in the evening and 
two sessions and a dinner on Friday and group 
conferences Saturday morning at the Ethical 
Culture School. 


Tue Federation of Illinois Colleges held their 
twenty-fourth annual session on the campus of 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois, on Feb- 
ruary 13 and 14. McKendree College, the old- 
est member of the federation, is this year cele- 
brating the hundredth anniversary of its found- 
ing. Rabbi Leon Harrison, Temple Israel, 
St. Louis, delivered an address, “The Gospel of 
Hard Work”; D. T. Howard, director of per- 
sonnel, Northwestern University, read a paper, 
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“Personnel Work in the Small College,” and 
E. E. Rall, president of North Central College, 
spoke on “The Present Status and the Future of 
the Christian Associations on the College Cam- 
pus.” The officers elected for 1928 are: Presi- 
dent, O. R. Jenks, president of Aurora College; 
Vice-President, A. E. Turner, president of Lin- 
coln College; Secretary-Treasurer, S. G. Har- 
rod, dean of Eureka College. 


THE thirtieth annual meeting of the Har- 
vard Teachers Association will be held at the 
university on March 17, under the presidency 
of Dr. Walter F. Downey, and the honorary 
presidency of Professor Paul H. Hanus. The 
special subject of the meeting will be “Student 
Responsibility for Student Achievement.” Those 
who will speak are: Richard D. Allen, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Providence, R. I.; 
Chester N. Greenough, professor of English, 
Harvard University, and Raymond Walters, 
dean of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. At the luncheon, which will be 
given at one o’clock at the Commander Hotel. 
Dr. Ada Louise Comstock, president of Rad- 
cliffe College, will be toastmistress. The speak- 
ers will be Dr. Hamilton Holt, president of Rol- 
lins College, Winter Park, Florida, and Dr. J. 
Edgar Park, president of Wheaton College, 
Norton, Massachusetts. 


Epwarp S. Harkness has made a gift of 
$500,000 to the $2,000,000 building and endow- 
ment fund of the Taft School at Watertown, 
Connecticut. Mr. Taft, a brother of Chief 
Justice William Howard Taft, who is chairman 
of the school’s advisory committee, recently 
turned over the management and property of 
the school to a board of trustees, in order to 
open the way for the campaign, which he felt 
a privately-owned institution should not con- 
duct. He was then elected headmaster and 
chairman of the trustees. 


Srx friends of Wesleyan University have 
pledged a total of $600,000 to be added to the 
endowment fund as assistance in “creating an 
income sufficient to raise the faculty salaries to 
their proper level.” The sum will be placed 
at disposal of the centennial committee, com- 
posed of trustees and members of the alumni 
council. The aim for centennial year, which 
will be 1931, is to include a fund of $1,000,000 
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in gifts to raise salaries, and provide for retire- 
ment allowances for faculty members. Other 
funds desired include $500,000 for additional 
scholarships and loans to students, $250,000 for 
the library; $150,000 for art and music courses, 
$100,000 for restoring East Hall, $50,000 for 
remodeling Rich Hall.into a theater, $325,000 
for athletics and smaller sums for a number of 
purposes. 


THE University of Chicago has received a 
gift of $250,000 from Mr. Julius Rosenwald to 
be used for research in the departments of 
physics, mathematics and astronomy. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made recently of a gift 
of $40,000 from an anonymous donor to the 
fund for a new library for Illinois College at 
Jacksonville. This gift so nearly completes the 
total of $200,000 for the building that the col- 
lege is planning definitely to begin construction 
in the spring. The library will be ready for 
dedication at the time of the centennial of the 
college in 1929. 


Mrs. WiiiiaM J. Curtis has made a gift of 
$20,000 to Bowdoin College to establish a prize 
to be awarded once every five years for the most 
distinetive contribution to any field of human 
endeavor by any graduate or former member of 
Bowdoin College or any member of its faculty 
at the time of the «ward. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “I regret to in- 
form you that the State Supreme Court reversed 
the decision of the lower court which upheld the 
will of the late W. J. MeDonald, of Paris, 
Texas, who bequeathed in 1926 over a million 
dollars for the establishment of an astronomical 
observatory in connection with the University 
of Texas. The case has been before the court 
for some months, having been appealed by rela- 
tives of Mr. MeDonald who have endeavored 
to break the will on the ground that he was 
of unsound mind when the bequest was made. 
The decision of the Supreme Court remands the 
ease for retrial in the District Court of Lamar 
County, Texas. The reason given for the de 
cision of the Supreme Court is that the lower 
courts erred in holding that testimony offered 
to prove that Mr. McDonald was of unsound 
mind did not sustain the contention.” 


A MILLION-pOLLAR fund to finance educa- 
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tional research was recommended at the recent 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
to the National Education Association by Su- 
perintendent Randall J. Condon, of Cincinnati. 
The fund, under Dr. Condon’s plan, would be 
administered by the Department of Superin- 
tendence. “In collecting the fund no paid 
solicitors should be employed and no large gifts 
are to be sought. Larger gifts, if offered, may 
be received provided no unacceptable conditions 
are attached, but always with the understanding 
that they are to be used to advance the gen- 
eral welfare.” 

Tue survey report on higher education in Vir- 
ginia recently submitted to the governor in- 
cludes these recommendations among others in 
specific relation to the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond: That funds be provided to in- 
crease salaries approximately twenty per cent., 
to make possible more ample extension service, 
to supply a new laboratory for chemistry, pa- 
thology and bacteriology and a building for 
clinical dentistry and to develop research more 
generously. It also recommends that the col- 
lege take over the State Publie Health Labora- 
tory as now maintained by the State Board of 
Health and that the school of nursing be de- 
veloped more generously on the side of pedi- 
atries and obstetries to make possible more affili- 
ations in these subjects with the smaller hos- 
pitals in the state. There are other recommenda- 
tions of a more general character. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made from the 
office of the dean of the faculty of arts and 
sciences of Harvard that, with the beginning of 
the next academie year, the tuition fee for all 
new students in Harvard College and the Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences will be $400, 
the same as at Brown, Dartmouth, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Williams, Yale 
and the Johns Hopkins. Princeton has fixed its 
tuition at $450. 


Ix order to maintain the traditional intel- 
lectual standards of Lafayette College, Presi- 
dent William Mather Lewis, speaking before 
the Alumni Association of Philadelphia, an- 
nounced that the college enrolment would be 
limited to 1,000 students, regardless of the num- 
ber of applications received. 
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Limitation of the freshman class to 750 has 
been approved by the senate of the University 
of Chicago. Approval was also given to changes 
in admission requirements which, though rais- 
ing the acceptable minimum average for the last 
three years of the applicant’s preparatory 
school work, will in effect permit wider discre- 
tion in doubtful cases. Both regulations, as 
well as one concerning advancement of students 
from the junior to the senior college, will be in 
force next autumn. The average grade of an 
applicant under the new regulation must exceed 
the passing mark of the preparatory school by 
40 per cent. of the difference between that mark 
and 100. For graduates of Chicago high schools, 
this provision will mean an average of 85. It 
will be possible for applicants with a lower 
average to enter the university, however, if they 
receive the recommendation of a committee and 
can pass a psychological test with a percentile 
rank of 35. 


Tue school board of Tiffin, Ohio, has entered 
into an agreement with the trustees of Heidel- 
berg University, which provides that student 
teachers of the university shall be given six 
weeks of practice teaching in the local schools. 
Under the plan, students will teach one class a 
day for nine school weeks, or a total of 45 reci- 
tations. The regular teachers in the schools 
will be paid $15 per semester for their work in 
connection with the training of the university 
students. 


A course in commercial aviation intended 
more for the business man than the aviator has 
been announced by University College, the ex- 
tension division of the University of Southern 
California. The course covers investment, rates, 
operating cost, air routes, airways, airports, 
mail, express, passenger service, types of air- 
craft and motors, safety devices and federal and 
state regulations and inspection services. The 
personnel of insurance companies, railroads and 
steamship lines, banks and investment houses, 
automotive firms, the building industries, air- 
plane construction groups and mercantile in- 
dustries are expected to be primarily interested 
in the course, which will conduct evening classes 
in the down-town section of Los Angeles. 


TWENTY-FIVE scholarships of $1,000 each have 
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been offered by the New York State Department 
of Education to men and women with certain 
trade and technical training who desire to enter 
the teaching profession. The department will 
give life licenses to teach in New York to 
holders of these scholarships who complete the 
required year’s resident course in industrial 
teacher training at the Buffalo State Normal 
School. Applicants must have trade and in- 
dustrial experience beyond apprenticeship; sat- 
isfactory completion of the eighth grade and 
one year of high school is required, except for 
architectural and mechanical draftsmen, who 
must be high-school graduates. Men applicants 
should be between 23 and 38 and women be- 
tween 21 and 35. Men may apply who have 
had experience in automobile repairing, archi- 
tectural drafting, bricklaying, cabinet making, 
carpentry, all branches of electrical construc- 
tion, lithography, printing, pattern-making, 
weaving, watch-making, jewelry manufacturing 
and other trades. Women may apply who have 
had the required experience in many trades in- 
cluding artificial flower making, novelty work 
and all types of power machine operating and 
clothing manufacturing, including designing, 
cutting and sewing. 


“Drastic action” to find employment for hun- 
dreds of qualified teachers who have been grad- 
uated from New York City teacher-training 
schools but who thus far have been unable to 
find even temporary substitutes’ assignments is 
urged upon Superintendent of Schools William 
J. O’Shea by Arthur 8. Somers, senior member 
of the Board of Education. Mr. Somers recom- 
mends ihat partially to alleviate the situation 
young men and women trained in the city’s 
schools be given preference in the assignment 
of temporary workers; that no further clerical 
assistants be appointed so that the vacancies 
thus left may be used to relieve the teachers’ 
unemployment situation, and that the list of 
training-school graduates be subdivided into 
“zones,” with each district superintendent in- 
structed to utilize so far as possible the names 
assigned to his respective section of the city. 


A RECENT congressional decree in Colombia, 
South America, provides for the foundation of 
a National University along modern educational 
lines. New schools of pharmacy and dentistry 
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will be added to the already existing faculty of 
medicine and natural sciences of Bogota, while 
in the faculty of law and political sciences 
courses leading to a doctor’s degree in the eco- 
nomie and social sciences will be organized. The 
government is making extensive appropriations 
for the purchase of land for the new university 
buildings. The importance of looking out for 
the general welfare of the students is recognized 
by setting aside land for the construction of a 
dormitory, and another tract for an athletic 
field. The government has also voted money for 
the reconstruction of the provincial universities 
of Antioquia, Popayan, Cartagena and Paste. 
Furthermore, the departmental normal schools 
have received generous appropriations for ade- 
quate buildings, laboratories and plots of 
ground for school gardens. This decree also 
authorizes the government to send not more 
than four students every year to foreign coun- 
tries for a two-year period of study. The schol- 
arships will be distributed among students who 
have distinguished themselves in their studies in 
the fields of art, commerce, industry and re- 
ligion. 

Tue Turkish government has granted permis- 
sion to reopen the American school for boys at 
Sivas, closed in 1915, and the vocational depart- 
ment of the American school at Merzifoun. 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
forty-three English public schoolboys have ar- 
rived in South Africa for a complete tour of 
the country, with four officers in charge. The 
itinerary includes: Oudtshoorn, Port Elizabeth, 
Grahamstown, Bloemfontein, Natal, the Trans- 
vaal, Bulawayo, Victoria Falls and Salisbury. 
Nearly all the boys have left school. The 
South African tour comes between their school 
and university careers, and may possibly result 
in some of them settling in South Africa. The 
idea behind the scheme, however, is that English 
public schoolboys should know the British Em- 
pire and spread the knowledge they have gained 
when they return to England. 





DISCUSSION 


A COMPARISON OF INTELLIGENCE 
TESTS 
In spite of the fact that many of the present- 
day tests correlate very highly with an objective 
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criterion and thereby prove their validity as 
measures of “general intelligence,” there are 
certain merits attaching to the administration of 
each type. Some of the tests are especially 
wood for the younger children, others for the 
older ones and still others for children of an 
intermediate age. The purpose for which the 
test is used has also something to do with the 
advisability of choosing one kind or the other. 
Even sex is known to play a part, as the Army 
Alpha has been suspected of unduly penalizing 
girls in their lowered seores. The changing 
value of intelligence tests according to a change 
in conditions is not only important from a prac- 
tical point of view, in order that we may know 
the right test to administer to a particular 
croup, but is also interesting from a theoretical 
angle in giving us some light upon the nature 
of the mental eapacities that the tests purport 
to measure. 

In administering both the MeCall Multi- 
Mental Test and the National Intelligence Test 
to one hundred and seventy fifth-grade children, 
some very interesting things came to light con- 
cerning the relative merits of the tests and the 
nature of the mental function measured. Sev- 
enty of the children had been classified as “A” 
or “B” pupils by the principal of two schools. 
In comparing the 1Q’s obtained by these chil- 
dren on the N. I. T., the difference existing in 
favor of the “A” group was only 4.4 points, 
while the MeCall test gave the “A” group a 
superiority of 12.1 points. The difference rep- 
resents a loss by the “B” group on the MeCall 
test of over seven points. The McCall is appar- 
ently a better test for selecting that type of 
pupil classified as “B” by this principal. 

This weakness on the part of the National, if 
we can consider it a weakness, disappears, how- 
ever, if we use the scores on certain of the sub- 
tests instead of the total seore. Sub-test No. 3 
of the N. I. T., which is roughly a measure of 
ability to gain insight into essential relation- 
ships, differentiates the “A’s” from the “B’s” 
much better than does sub-test No. 5, which is a 
substitution test, one of mere learning ability 
at a perceptive level. The National, which is 
composed of five sub-tests in each form, may 
thus not only be able to give a total score of 
validated measuring power, but may also be 
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diagnostic to a certain extent, something that 
we might not expect so readily of a test like 
the McCall, made up from one general type of 
problem. 

The same thing is to be said about the com- 
parison of the sexes based upon the IQ’s derived 
from both tests. The N. I. T. gives the boys a 
median IQ of 100.3 and the girls a median IQ 
of 100, while the McCall gives the girls an IQ 
of 99.1 and the boys an IQ of 94.4, thus favor- 
ing the girls by a difference of nearly five 
points. This may be considered all the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that sub-test 
No. 3 of the N. I. T. favors the boys with a 
difference which is three times its probable 
error, while the girls are superior in the ability 
measured by sub-test No. 5. This difference is 
1.9 points and is over four times its probable 
error. The fact that the total score on the 
N. I. T. does not show any difference between 
the sexes is probably due to the fact that the 
total score represents an average of at least five 
different abilities, and while the boys are su- 
perior in some of these, the girls may be in 
others, thus evening up the differences. The 
McCall, measuring apparently only one ability, 
would tend to give a qualitative score as well as 
a quantitative one. The McCall test was found, 
furthermore, to favor the girls from ages nine 
to fifteen inclusive, the range within which the 
tests were given. 

Apart from the actual differences found in 
the data from the two tests, the National and 
the McCall, we might suspect from the mere con- 
struction of these measuring instruments that 
they would measure different mental traits or 
abilities. They might both correlate very highly 
with the same objective criterion, school prog- 
ress, over a wide range, and they might still be 
very different in their implications over a nar- 
row range or when used with a special purpose 
in view. The total score derived from the 
National is apparently an average score for a 
“sampling” of mental abilities, while the MeCall 
is less manifestly so, and may not be such at all. 
The fact that most other intelligence tests are 
built on the plan of the National would seem to 
give practical confirmation of the “sampling” 
theory of mental faculties. In actuality, what- 
ever intelligence may be in theory, the intelli- 
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gence that present-day tests are measuring is a 
composite of many lesser mental abilities. 

That this is not the only possibility, or even 
the ultimately preferable technique, may be in- 
dicated by the success of such a test as the 
McCall Multi-Mental, which can correlate very 
highly with an objective criterion and still not 
appear to represent a composite of tests for 
lesser mental traits. Some English psycholo- 
gists, notably Strasheim, in “A New Method of 
Mental Testing,” who follow the theoretical lead 
given them by Spearman in believing that intel- 
ligence is a unitary trait, or general factor, have 
shown that such a conception of intelligence 
may form the basis for a very consistent set of 
intelligence tests. To conclude that nearly all 
intelligence tests widely used at the present time 
measure a sampling of mental abilities will not 
decide theory for us. It may be merely the 
practical desire of obtaining a high correlation 
with a criterion that leads to the inclusion of 
several traits. And this may offer an advan- 
tage furthermore in diagnosis as well as giving 
a measure of the average mental level. Both 
theory and practice await further experimen- 
tation. 

W. D. Commins 

St. Louis UNIVERSITY 


THE TEACHING OF JUNIOR HIGH- 
SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


WITH the above title there has been published 
by Ginn and Company a new text-book by Pro- 
fessors D. E. Smith and W. D. Reeve. 

In examining a book designed to instruct 
teachers in the art of teaching, one is justified 
in questioning the qualifications of the authors 
for the task. Both these authors are well 
known text-book writers and the two are the 
joint authors of a series of text-books for 
mathematies for junior high schools. Whether 
this fact of authorship of text-books in the field 
leads to impartiality of judgment on questions 
under discussion is doubtful. Both have given 
courses on the teaching of mathematics for 
teachers. 

The senior author, D. E. Smith, wrote some 
thirty years ago a stimulating book upon the 
“Teaching of Mathematics.” At that time Pro- 
fessor Smith was still fresh from experience in 
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teaching algebra, geometry and trigonometry jn 
the classroom. In the long period of Professor 
Smith’s connection with Teachers College he has 
never, according to the catalogues, taught any 
class in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonom- 
etry, analytical geometry, freshman mathematies 
or projective geometry. Yet in this period this 
author has put his name to an imposing, so to 
speak, list of one hundred and twenty-five text- 
books in these subjects, even analytic and pro- 
jective geometry. Of course many of these 
texts are in collaboration with other authors, 
often quite as innocent of recent classroom ex- 
perience in the subjects presented in text-book 
form for the edification of the classroom 
teachers. It needs no psychologist to say that 
the best material for classroom instruction can 
not be determined by cogitation and rumina- 
tion, without constant check by actual daily ex- 
perience in the classroom. 

Upon reading this work one is acutely con- 
scious of the fact that these authors are con- 
cerned to discuss teaching and not at all mathe- 
maties. The book is full of discussion round 
about mathematics, with many ramblings far 
afield. Compare this work with the able book 
by T. Perey Nunn on “The Teaching of Alge- 
bra,” or the German or French works on the 
teaching of mathematics. The English writer, 
like the German and like the French writers, 
fills his book with real mathematical illustra- 
tions, giving new points of view and always 
mathematical; this Junior High School text is 
full of trite sayings, with the mathematical por- 
tion limited to obvious problems of the most ele- 
mentary mathematics. The junior high-school 
student could read the book without in any place 
passing beyond his mathematical attainments. 
Obviously the book gives milk for babes. 

College algebra, analytic geometry, the cal- 
eulus, projective geometry and other subjects 
which are considered desirable college studies a5 
preparation for the teaching of mathematics do 
throw light upon the teaching of elementary 
mathematics. But familiarity with this type of 
illumination is nowhere shown by these authors. 

The questions at the end of every chapter 
constitute a device, designed to assist the weak 
teachers of teachers, so that the work should 
not impose any mental strain. Typical ques 
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tions are the following: “What do you consider 
to be the contributions of Herbart so far as the 
inductive-development lesson is concerned?” (p. 
298). “Contrast prognostic and diagnostic tests 
with reference to their nature and purpose” 
(p. 356). 

Relatively the best discussion in the book is in 
the work on geometry and demonstrative geom- 
etry which aecording to the views of the major- 
ity of edueators who have occupied themselves 
with this subject should not be included in the 
junior high school program. 

One might look in this work for a relatively 
large place given to the importance of the his- 
tory of mathematies. However, very little is 
said and of that little some is incorrect. For 
example the authors state (p. 262) “So the early 
Greeks banished from pure geometry all work 
with numbers.” The statement may simply con- 
sist of empty words, but the implication that the 
Greeks did not work with numbers is ridiculous. 
In Euelid’s “Thirteen Books of the Elements,” 
four books are wholly devoted to numbers; in 
the works of Apollonius and Archimedes and 
Diophantos numbers have an important part. 

The authors have borrowed material from 
many sourees and frequently without the ap- 
propriate direet acknowledgment. Thus in 
Chapter three of which certain portions appeared 
in the second yearbook of The National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics, there is much 
material which appeared first in Raleigh Schor- 
ling’s “A Tentative List of Objectives in the 
Teaching of Junior High School Mathematics” 
(Ann Arbor, 1925). For example Schorling 
lists 9 attitudes to be developed with a subsidiary 
list of attitudes. Much of this appears in the 
Smith-Reeve book. Sehorling follows with long 
lists of coneepts and the same type of lists with 
too many actual repetitions to be accidental are 
found in this work. The scheme whether good 
or bad originated with Mr. Schorling and credit 
should have been given. Further in Chapter 
nine, pp. 277-278, Smith-Reeve give a series of 
points relating to drill in which many of the 
points are taken word for word or with slight 
verbal changes from the list by Schorling on 
page 124 of his booklet. On pages 198 to 204 
Smith-Reeve give an extended diseussion of 
monomials and much of this material should be 
credited directly to B. R. Buckingham who first 
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treated this material in this way (Educational 
Research Bulletin, Ohio State University, Vol. 
IV, No. 12, September 9, 1925, pp. 243-250, 
with continuation in a later issue). 

Thirty years ago there were many adults in 
the seventh and eighth grades, but to-day the 
material for the child of eleven, twelve or thir- 
teen in those grades can not be chosen, as these 
authors would do, “as that which is likely to be 
the most valuable to the pupil if he should leave 
school at the end of that year.” Stocks and 
bonds appeal to the mature student but to-day 
“calories” are of more importance in grades 
VII and VIII, despite the contrary opinion 
expressed in this work (p. 92). 

The mathematics of these writers is sometimes 
open to question. There is considerable con- 
fusion as to “decimal places” and “significant 
figures,” while “percentage of error’ does not 
find a place. The authors refer often to the 
validity of computed results, but actually com- 
pute (p. 163) to five supposedly significant fig- 
ures the number of cubic feet in a water main, 
given the diameter to two significant figures. 

The authors make what statements they 
please, apparently, without regard to experi- 
mental or mathematical facts. Thus on p. 98, 
we find that “for the addition of decimals the 
average citizen has no need, always excepting 
dollars and cents.” On page 101 we find “in 
the addition of fractions most people no longer 
have any practical need for denominators re- 
quiring any reference to least common denomi- 
nator.” Again (p. 185) “the only algebraic 
fraction that through its manipulation throws 
any light upon the arithmetic situation is the 
one with monomial terms.” There is finally 
then almost no need whatever, apparently, for 
mathematics. 

The concern of these authors for the text-book 
writers is evident again and again. Finally we 
are assured (p. 205) that upon the text-book 
“rests not only the welfare of the pupils, but, 
so far as they are concerned, the very existence 
of algebra.” The statement would only be true 
if the preparation of teachers for the teaching 
of mathematics was confined to the study of 
books like this one under discussion. 

There is much recent experimentation of a 
serious kind by men like Breslich and Schorling 
and Clark who actually enter the classroom of 
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seventh, eighth and ninth grades. The success- 
ful text-book in junior high school mathematics 
will be evolved from such experience. If mod- 
ern psychology is at all correct vital sugges- 
tions for the teaching of junior high school 
mathematics and equally for all teaching must 
be worked out in the daily contact with pupils 
in the classroom. There is no royal road to 
learning, nor to teaching how to teach. 
Louis C. KarPINSKI 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


PRACTICAL GREEK 


“THe Dean of Barnard College, who bears a 
clarum et venerabile nomen, has rallied to the 
support of Greek. Dicta fides sequitur, as 
Ovid says.” 

“How many does it take to make a rally?” 
asked Agrippina with an acerbity that be- 
tokened jealousy. She never likes me to praise 
another woman. 

“She says,” I continued, ignoring the point- 
less question, “that the study of Greek is one 
of the most practical things that people ean do.” 

“Practical!” exclaimed Agrippina. “You've 
studied Greek all your life, and you can’t 
remember now to put away your clothes or lock 
the door at night.” 

“Oh, dear, not that kind of practical, but 
practical in the higher sense. It stimulates the 
imagination and gives one a vision that leads 
to better citizenship and happier living. Napo- 
leon said that imagination rules the world.” 

“Old man, you have no more imagination 
than a cat. You never imagined anything in 
your life. Let me see you imagine something 
now. And as for being happy, you always are 
when let alone to laze in your chair. I suppose 
Greek caused that!” 

“‘Tépwv “EAAnv ovdeis—No Greek is ever an 
old man, my dear. The study of Greek forces 
one to think closely about the meaning of words, 
éréa trépdevta ~Winged words, as Homer ealls 
them.” 

“Yes; that’s what you are always doing, 
thinking about words, words, words. And what 
good does it do you? I don’t have to think 
about words. I spend my time getting some- 
thing worth saying, and then the words come 
naturally.” 
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“Yes, my dear; they do. But Greek, says 
the dean, gives us the joy of intellectual adyep. 
ture. ‘He saw the cities of many men anj 
knew their manners.’” This last I murmured 
to myself. 

“Adventure?” my wife responded. “Yoy 
never had an adventure in your life. If Greek 
gives that, why didn’t you get some of it?” 

“*Knowledge,’ said Theognis, ‘is better than 
great valor.’ I take my adventures vicariously 
—‘divine visions and shadows of things that 
are.’ Besides this, the dean says that study of 
the remote past gives us a defense against ad- 
vocating quack political nostrums, d6ris §bAiy 
Te, pidn Te,”? 

“Then why have you followed every political 
quack that pipped his shell? You change your 
party every time a new one comes out,” 

“And finally,” I concluded, for I find it best 
not to argue ad hominem, “Greek gives us con- 
tact with beauty, which she truly says we need 
greatly in our American life.” 

“Well, some of the things that you’ve told me 
about those old Greeks aren’t beautiful. You 
once read me from one of your books that ‘per- 
feet beauty does not suit such corrupt morals.’ 
Now, take those Spartans... .” 

“The Lacedemonians, my dear, were not the 
real Greeks; nor were the Boetians, the Thes- 
salians, the Aetolians, the Phocians, or .. .” 

But when I looked up Agrippina had gone— 
on some practical errand, no doubt. 

Quintus H. Furaccvs, Il 





QUOTATIONS 


AN EDUCATIONAL STATESMAN’S 
VIEW 

PresipENT ANGELL’S “non-controversial” 
speech at the superintendents’ meeting in Bos- 
ton presented clearly the situation which the 
higher institutions, private and public, are fac- 
ing and gave sound advice respecting one step 
which should be taken in cooperation by the 
colleges and high schools. At present 65 per 
cent. of the students in colleges, universities and 
professional schools are in privately endowed 
institutions and only 35 per cent. in those pub- 
liely supported. The total number of students 
in the two more than tripled in the decade 191+ 
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1924, with a prospect of further increase if 
prosperity continues. Many of the private in- 
stitutions have been obliged to limit their at- 
tendanee, being unable to carry a heavier load; 
with the result that the state and municipal in- 
stitutions must expand their provision, unless, 
indeed, some check is interposed. 

Meanwhile secondary-school numbers have 
grown tremendously—but here the ratio is re- 
versed, 93 per cent. being in public high schools, 
which greatly outnumber the private schools. 
The practical suggestion which Dr. Angell 
makes is that there should be a more vigorous 
cooperation on the part of the colleges and high 
schools to diseourage from college attendance 
students who have no serious purpose, but who 
go “because it is the thing to do,” or because 
“they want some social or athletic prestige.” 
He has summarized the difficult conditions 
which the colleges face in this succinet state- 
ment: 

The whole political-educational conception under 
which we are working is too largely that a college 
or university education is open at little or no cost 
to any one of moderate capacity and still more 
moderate powers of application. There is little or 
no sense of privilege about it and practically no 
sense of obligation. Merely to multiply the num- 
ber of college-trained youths who go back into the 
community with no vivid feeling of duty to capital- 
ize for the benefit of the commonwealth the train- 
ing they have received is quite as likely to prove 
a curse as a blessing for the state. 


If the wisdom of both college and high- 
school teachers could meet where the school 
leaves off and the college begins, and canvass 
matriculants as thoroughly as the university 
does the fitness of a candidate for a degree, this 
“curse” might be averted to the great advantage 
of the private institutions and to the public as 
well. The process of selection does take place 
later on to some extent, but, as some recent En- 
glish observer remarked of certain of our uni- 
versities, the courses were not like rungs of a 
ladder which one had to mount with effort but 
rather like an elevator in which all were carried 
to the top unless there was some accident on 
the way. No one is more competent to lead in 
carrying into effect the suggestion which Presi- 
dent Angell has made than he himself. But he 
and his associates will need all the exits, for it 
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will cease to be a non-controversial matter if 
the suggestion is put into practice—The New 
York Times. 





REPORTS 


THE PROGRAM OF ACCREDITING OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES AND 
MARYLAND! 

THE present program of accrediting of secon- 
dary schools in the Middle States and Maryland 
began on February 1, 1927. The planning of 
the program involved three important consider- 
ations: 

(1) Machinery for performing the necessary 
activities in making contacts with schools and 
collecting and evaluating data submitted as a 
basis for selecting schools for the accredited list ; 
(2) procedures to be followed in the preparation 
of the accredited list; (3) resources sufficient to 
finance the program. 


(1) AccreDITING MACHINERY 


The machinery necessary for carrying on the 
work of accrediting was provided for, partially, 
by the executive committee of the association in 
the establishment of a central office under the 
direction of the chairman of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools. This office was opened with 
a full-time secretary on February 1, 1927. A 
preliminary study of the problems of accredit- 
ing involved the preparation of a directory of 
secondary schools and the investigation of 
accrediting machinery, procedures and financial 
support in other regional associations. 

A system of state committees was devised, the 
personnel of which consists of representatives 
of all the important agencies interested in sec- 
ondary education. This state-committee plan is 
a unique feature among accrediting agencies. 
Each state committee is composed of the fol- 
lowing members: (1) a public secondary school 
principal; (2) a private secondary school prin- 
cipal or headmaster; (3) a registrar or director 
of admissions of a higher institution; (4) a rep- 


1 Adapted from the report of the chairman of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland. 
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resentative of the state department of education 
in charge of secondary schools; (5) a professor 
of secondary education; (6) the resident mem- 
ber or members of the commission; (7) the 
chairman of the commission. A committee as 
indicated was appointed for New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and the District of Columbia. 
New York and Pennsylvania, because of the 
large number of schools involved and their wide 
geographical distribution, have enlarged com- 
mittees divided into eastern and western divi- 
sions, 

The composition of the state committee makes 
definite provision for two important considera- 
tions. (1) It recognizes the unusual variation 
in secondary school conditions in the several 
states represented, and places considerable re- 
sponsibility and authority in the hands of the 
state committee. (2) It provides through the 
resident members of the commission and the 
chairman of the commission a coordinating 
influence which makes possible the recognition 
of common standards throughout the territory. 

The entire machinery for accrediting includes, 
therefore, the central office as an agency for the 
collection and assembling of data preparatory 
to their consideration by the state committees; 
the state committees which serve as an agency 
for the study and evaluation of data; and the 
commission which serves as an agency for final 
review, and whose approval is necessary to all 
recommendations of the state committees or 
other representatives of the commission. In 
some instances special representatives are em- 
ployed to visit schools. Their recommendations 
are submitted with the recommendations of the 
state committees to the commission for final 
consideration. 


(2) PRocEDURE IN ACCREDITING 

The procedure in accrediting has involved the 
following steps: 

(1) The compilation of a directory of more 
than 3,300 schools of secondary grade (not in- 
eluding junior high schools) was necessary 
before contacts with schools were possible. 

(2) The preliminary publicity was one of the 
most important problems confronting the ecom- 
mission. Two communications including a bul- 
letin of information were addressed to all the 
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secondary schools in the territory. Eight hun- 
dred fifty schools submitted applications for 
membership on the accredited list. Many in- 
quiries were answered by correspondence and 
personal interview, and press notices were sent 
to all the important professional magazines 
throughout the United States. Extended ar. 
ticles dealing with the preliminary phases of the 
work appeared in several leading educational 
magazines. 

(3) The General Report form was prepared 
and sent, on June 20, 1927, to all schools making 
application for membership on the accredited 
list. 

(4) The assembly and analysis of reports 
were handled entirely by the central office in 
preparation for their evaluation by the state 
committees. This involved various computa- 
tions and correspondence with schools for the 
purpose of securing additional data. 

(5) State committee meetings were held in 
each state for the purpose of examining the 
reports submitted. The meetings were held 
in Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
Albany. 

(6) Special correspondence and _ visitation 
were necessary in a considerable number of 
cases. In some instances the state committees 
recommended a visit by a special representative 
before a final decision should be rendered. For 
this reason action by the commission has been 
deferred on a large number of schools. 

(7) The commission met on November 1), 
1927, to consider the recommendations of the 
state committees. On the basis of these recom- 
mendations, together with additional informa- 
tion secured by special correspondence and by 
visitors’ reports, a preliminary group of one 
hundred eighty-seven schools was approved for 
the accredited list. This list with schools to be 
considered at the next meeting of the commis- 
sion will be published on May 1, 1928. 


(3) FINANCING OF THE ACCREDITING PROGRAM 


One of the most important problems confront- 
ing the commission was that of financial sup- 
port. This has been met by an initial appro- 
priation from the association of $1,000, and a 
subvention from the Carnegie Corporation of 
$10,000. Although the funds have been sufl- 
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cient to earry on the work as outlined above, it 
has not been possible to put regular paid rep- 
resentatives in the field. Visitation has been 
limited almost entirely to special cases recom- 
mended by the state committees. 


(4) ResuLts OF THE ACCREDITING PRoGRAM 


Although one hundred eighty-seven public and 
private secondary schools have been approved 
by the commission for membership on the Ae- 
credited List, this alone is not an adequate mea- 
sure of the results accomplished. The difficulties 
involved in organization and preliminary pro- 
motion of the work are not revealed by the num- 
ber of schools approved. The next stages of the 
work will bear a greater return because of the 
work already accomplished. Evidence of this 
fact is the large number of new applications 
received daily at the central office. The routine 
of handling new applications and of answer- 
ing inquiries has retarded correspondence with 
schools awaiting information concerning the 
action of the commission on reports submitted. 
All the large cities in the territory are arrang- 
ing for complete reports to be submitted for all 
their high schools. The present returns indi- 
cate that more than one thousand schools had 
submitted reports by February 15, 1928. 


(5) Next STeps IN THE ACCREDITING 
PROGRAM 
The commission’s program for the rest of the 
present academic year follows the general lines 
of the work already completed. All schools 
that have submitted reports have been notified 
of the action of the commission. Schools that 
have not met the requirements of the commission 


for one cause or another have been advised as 
to their shorteomings. In some instances they 
have been urged to submit additional data or 


visitors will be sent to study the situation in 
more detail. It is the earnest desire of the 
commission to be helpful in every possible way 
and, to that end, it stands ready to offer sug- 
gestions for improvement to those schools re- 
questing advice. Applicants for membership 
that have not yet submitted reports have been 
urged to do so before February 15, in order that 
the list to be published on May 1 may be as 
complete as possible. 
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A special procedure for accrediting the public 
high schools in large cities has been adopted 
which will facilitate the work to a considerable 
degree. Arrangements have been made with the 
superintendents’ offices in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh and Rochester whereby the 
reports from the publie high schools of those 
cities will be collected and forwarded to the 
central office. This procedure will simplify the 
work to a large degree and at the same time 
relieve both the central office and the principal 
of the large city high school of much unneces- 
sary routine work. 

The work of accrediting thus far reveals the 
need for special studies of such items as teach- 
ers, success in college, laboratories, libraries and 
other factors determining the efficiency of the 
school. The excellent reports submitted by 
many schools will provide a basis for such 
studies. In this connection the promotion of 
special research studies for the purpose of 
establishing more definite measures than the 
existing standards provide is imperative. 


(6) SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ACCREDITING 
PROGRAM 


A degree of standardization is essential in 
any important activity. This is true especially 
when such standardization tends to raise the 
general level of practice. There are limitations, 
however, beyond which standardization should 
not go. If standardization leads to stagnation 
or the prevention of sound experimentation, it 
lacks reasonable justification. The commission 
aims to promote a constant study of conditions 
and practices relative to secondary education 
that will lead to gradual, progressive changes 
in standards. The accredited list should be the 
goal of all schools striving to provide a high 
grade of secondary education for its pupils. 

Membership on the accredited list has a five- 
fold significance. (1) It will be of value to the 
school because the list will be used by higher 
institutions throughout the United States in de- 
termining the status of schools submitting ree- 
ords of candidates for admission. (2) The 
accredited list will be of value to higher insti- 
tutions because it will provide a more carefully 
prepared list of schools than most higher institu- 
tions have the time or facilities to prepare on 
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their own account. The list will be ready for 
immediate use and the long delays occasioned in 
checking up a school’s record will be avoided. 
(3) The list will be an incentive to schools that 
have not been able to qualify under the existing 
standards. The commission will do all in its 
power to encourage such schools to meet the 
standards. Its recommendations to the schools 
are frequently directed (at the request of the 
principal) to the boards of education or trustees 
in such manner as to assist the principals and 
headmasters in securing the necessary improve- 
ments. (4) The list will be of a special value 
to superintendents, boards of education and 
trustees in determining the efficiency of the 
schools under their direction. (5) The ultimate 
test of any social institution is the public service 
rendered. Although the chief emphasis in the 
present accrediting program is directed toward 
the articulation of secondary schools and higher 
institutions, the standards of the association 
recognize the need for a broader educational 
program in many communities. The desirabil- 
ity of standards for special types of secondary 
schools has been raised frequently and should 
be given consideration at an early date. For 
the present, however, the commission is using 
its influence to make entrance to, and initial 
success in, higher institutions a possibility for 
an increasing number of promising youth. 
E. D. GrizzeELL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A STUDY OF CREDIT ALLOWED FOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL MUSIC IN- 
. STRUCTION! 


ALTHOUGH music education in this country 
has had a remarkable development considering 
the brief time elapsed since its first introduction 
into the publie schools of Boston in 1837 yet 
the rise of the importance of high school music 
instruction dates from the beginning of the 
present century. The work prior to this time 


1 Digest of a paper read before the Public School 
Music Section of the Washington State Music 
Teachers’ Association held in Tacoma, June 17, 
1927. 
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was usually chorus or assembly singing once or 
twice a week and was not considered of sufficient 
importance to warrant regular school credit. 
Five Massachusetts cities, Cambridge, Boston, 
Northampton, Springfield and Worcester, were 
giving meager courses in harmony in 1906 and 
this was considered an exemplification of the 
country’s best offering in high-school music 
instruction.2, The impetus given to its rapid 
development after 1906 came largely through 
the organized effort of the New England Eduea- 
tion League in securing the consent of the 
College Entrance Examination Board for the 
New England and Middle Atlantic States to 
add musie to its list of subjects and in June, 
1907, the first set of examination questions was 
issued, including the subjects of musie appre- 
ciation, harmony, counterpoint, voice, piano and 
violin.? Coincident with college entrance recog- 
nition of music, arose the question of school 
credit. Many believed at that time as many 
believe now that it was inconceivable to allow 
as much credit for music instruction as say for 
English, mathematics or history. But in spite 
of the feeling that music was not “academically 
respectable” such men as Will Earhart and 
Ralph Baldwin‘ had the courage to propose that 
the amount of credit should be based on the 
number of prepared recitations, limited to har- 
mony, piano and violin, while other types of 
musi¢ instruction would require double time for 
the same recognition. While no attempt was 
made to discover whether this was the actual 
basis for music eredit in practice, Mr. Earhart’s 
survey of music instruction in the United States 
in 19125 indicated definitely the rapid recogni- 
tion of music as an “aceredited” subject. Table 
I is a compilation of the results of this survey 
relative to the status of credit allowed for high- 
school musi¢ instruction by 1912. 


2 Ralph Baldwin, ‘‘Music Credits in Secondary 
Schools.’’ Proceedings, Music Teachers’ National 
Association, 1906, p. 79. 

3 See Proceedings, Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation, 1907, p. 69 ff. For a detailed outline of 
the requirements in these subjects, see the 1906 
Proceedings, pp. 73-4. 

4 See Proceedings, Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation, 1906, pp. 82-3. 

5 Published as United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 41, 1913. 
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TABLE I 


‘ue Status OF HigH-ScHOoL Music CREDIT AND THE ELECTIVE OR REQUIRED CHARACTER OF THE 
COURSES OFFERED IN 1912 








Type of work Elective Required No credit 


Some credit Total 
offered No. P.C. No. P.C. No. P.C. No. P.C. schools 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Chorus 237 ~—s60 151 ~=—«.40 195 51 193 49 388 “ 
Orchestra and band - 139 -63 80 37 219 
History scansstieaeisen 51 =—«.88 7 «412 12 .29 45 80 58 
Appreciation | een 23 —s«w85 4 .15 9 4.33 18.66 27 
Harmony ane 2 ae 0 .00 2 .05 35.95 37 
Sight singing —- 6 11 5 .19 22 (81 29 
Elem. theory oto’ “a 2a 14 48 4 16 21.84 29 





Note: The discrepancy in the sum of the schools indicated in columns (4) and (5) as compared 
with column (6) is due to the failure of some to state whether they allowed credit or not. 


The average per cent. for the total offering in 
music indicates that 75 per cent. was elective 
and 25 per cent. required, while 70 per cent. 
allowed credit and 30 per cent. gave no recogni- 
tion to eredit. With respeet to applied music, 
20 schools reported students in piano, with 18 


allowing eredit; 5 report organ credited; 13 | 


voice; 11 violin and 5 orchestral instruments. 


. si , } 
Four systems report crediting such work in gen- | 


eral and 12 replied that aecerediting plans were| 
under consideration. Such was the status of 
high-school musie eredit in 1912. Several sur-! 
veys of musie instruction have been made since 
that time* but none have attempted to make an 
evaluation of musie eredit on the basis of its 
irst establishment. Table II represents an at- 
tempt to indicate the present tendency in allow- 
ing eredit for high-school musie instruction in 
its various aspects based on report from the 
high schools of 40 cities having populations of 
50,000 or over.? Column one for each grade in- 
diecates the number of cities allowing eredit for 
that particular type of work, column two the 
average credit allowance and column three the 


®See United States Bureau of Education, Bulle- 
tins Nos. 49, 1917; 9, 1921; 20, 1923, and Bulletins 
of the National Research Council of Music Educa- 
tion, Nos. 3, 1924, and 4 and 6, 1925. 

"Por data relative to the required or elective 
character of the offering, time allotment, ete., see 
Hughes, C. L., ‘*Musie Instruction in Junior and 
Senior High Schools in Forty Representative 
Cities,’? School Review, June, 1927. 


“eredit value” in terms of average time expen- 
diture. Credit is defined on the basis of the 
usual offering of an academic subject, i.e., a 
class meeting daily throughout the school year 
would receive five credits; a class meeting but 
once a week would be allowed one credit, irre- 
spective of the amount of time actually ex- 
pended. “Credit value” indicates by minus or 
plus the fraction of “under-crediting” or “over- 
crediting” of that type of music on the basis of 
one credit equaling the expenditure of 45 min- 
utes of time. The formula may be stated: 


Time allotment in minutes per week 
45 





= credit value 


Reading the table for the interpretation of the 
credit allowed boys’ chorus we find that gen- 
erally one credit is given for this work irrespec- 
tive of the actual time expenditure, but when we 
apply the above formula on the basis that 
approximately 74’ minutes of class time per 
week is devoted to this work we then find that 
in comparison with an equivalent expenditure 
of time an academic subject would bring ap- 
proximately 1.6 credits while boys’ chorus re- 
ceives .39 less credit than it should on this basis. 
The objection may be raised that the academic 
studies require in addition to the class meeting 
of 45 minutes’ outside preparation and should 
receive more credit. It may be said in counter 
argument that boys’ chorus in most large high 
schools to-day also require additional outside 
time for rehearsals, taking part in after-school 





a ee ae See. ae 
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TABLE I 
THE NUMBER OF CITIES (40 REPORTING) OFFERING VARIOUS TYPES OF Music INSTRUCTION aT EACH GRADE 
LEVEL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL AND INDICATING THE NUMBER ALLOWING CREDIT, THE 
AMOUNT OF CREDIT AND THE CREDIT VALUE FOR EACH TYPE OF WoRK 


9th Grade 


Type of Credit allowed 
offering® ] 2 3 1 
No. Av. Value No 
Chorus—Boys 9 1 — .39 10 
Chorus—Girls . 10 1 — .40 11 
Chorus—M ixed 19 1 — .35 20 
Appreciation 7 14 -.09 5 
Apprec. and Hist. 6 3.3 -—.36 6 
Apprec. and Harm. 3 4 — 29 5 
Apprec. and Thry. 3 3 — .35 1 
Harmony 8 3.8 +.50 11 
Harmony—Adv. ' 0 0 
History : 0 3 
Theory ; 6 3.4 +.28 5 
Orchestra 28 2.2 -.10 3 
Band 20 19 -—.27 22 
Glee—Boys 14 19 +.18 19 
Glee—Girls 13 19 +.09 li 
Glee—Mixed ll 14 —-.24 10 


activities and in many eases entertaining before 


civie organizations. It may be safe to assume 
that this requires at least a comparable time 
the 


of this paper to say whether the credit or lack 


expenditure. However, it is not purpose 
of it allowed various types of music work is 
justified or not, but to portray the matter as it 
exists. The study may suggest a distinct need 
for a more scientific system upon which to base 
credit allowance. 

Turning to the table again several facts are 
apparent. Boys’ and girls’ glee clubs in the 
senior high school are the only types receiving 
The under-credit- 


The 


tendency to under-credit band much more than 


the normal credit allowance. 
ing of orchestra is practically negligible. 
orchestra is noticeable. Appreciation-history 
and appreciation-harmony classes in the last 
It is 


a little strange to note that the more “academic” 


two years tend to receive normal credit. 


musie subjects, harmony and history, which one 
might reasonably expect to find “normal” are 
decidedly over-credited. There is apparently a 
8 Data reported on the time allotment for piano, 


violin, voice, clubs and applied music were inade- 


quate to calculate the credit value for these types. 


10th Grade 


Credit allowed | 


llth Grade 12th Grade 


Credit allowed . 


Credit allowed _ 


2 3 1 2 3 1 2 3 
Av. Value No. Av. Value No. Av. Value 
13 —.22 213 -.31 12 13 -34— 
13 -—.24 13 13 -—.32 13 13 —3§ 
12 -—.32 22 12 -.35 22 12 -.34 
17 +.13 5 18 +.20 5 18 +.20 
3.6 +.11 7 3.7 +.05 7 3.7 +.04 
3 — .24 6 3.9 —.05 5 4 +.01 
5 - .18 1 5 — .08 1 5 + 22 
4.6 +.47 15 4 +.11 13 45 +2 

2 5 -— .08 1 3 +.12 
4.7 +.33 3 5 + 45 4 5 + 35 
45 +.18 4 4 7 4 4 + .09 
2.3 —.06 32 2.3 —.09 31 2.3 -.09 
2.1 -.18 22 2.1 -—.08 22 2.1 -.19 
1.8 + .00 19 1.8 + .00 19 18 + .00 
1.8 + .00 18 18 + .00 18 18 + .00 
18 +.19 10 18 +.19 10 18 +.19 
tendency to stabilize the credit with the advane- 


ing grade. 

In conclusion, several points in the study may 
(1) The 
musie education in the United States in contrast 
to the older countries has been remarkable con- 
(2) 


Musie in secondary education began its present 


be reemphasized : development of 


sidering the brief time of its existence. 


program scarcely a score of years ago but has 
reached the point where approximately half of 
the total high school population receives musi¢ 
instruction. (3) The problem of music credit 
was coincidental with college entrance recogni- 
tion of the subject and has steadily increased 
its credit status. (4) The data presented show 
that through the extensive recognition of credit 
for music work in the school, it is rapidly losing 
its extra-curricular character and becoming 4 
regular subject. (5) Time allotment and credit 
allowance show a wide variation of practice and 
suggest the need for a more universal agreement 
as to a basis for assigning credit and appor- 
tioning time expenditure to music instruction. 
C. L. HuGHEs 
ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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